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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_—s>-_ 


it the earlier part of the week the European situation stood 

at the highest point of danger reached since the war 
began. Writing on Friday, however, we are able to record 
a great improvement. Unless something untoward happens 
we have every right to expect that the Great Powers will now 
pursue their joint policy without serious dissension. If they 
can do this there is, of course, no fear of a catastrophe. The 
local peace in the Bulkans will soon be assured, and the dread 
contest between Teuton and Slav, with all its appalling con- 
sequences, will, for the time at any rate, be avoided. The 
situation at the close of the week is as follows: Vice-Admiral 
Burney, in command of the International Squadron off the 
coast of Montenegro, has proclaimed a blockade of the coast 
extending from Antivari to the mouth of the Drin river. The 
blockade began on the morning of Thursday, but forty-eight 
hours was granted to foreign vessels in port to leave. More 
important than the local effect of the blockade is the proof 
it affords that the Powers are all acting together, and that 
the rope is not cut, and will not now be cut. At the sametime 
the assault upon Scutari, which it was feared would take place 
in order to anticipate the blockade, has not been made, and 
apparently the military status quo inside and outside the town 
is maintained. 

As we write the Powers are busy with an attempt to find 
compensation for the Montenegrins which will reconcile them 
to the abandonment of their hopes in regard to Scutari, which, 
it has been finally decided, and as we think rightly, must 
belong to the new Albanian State. We are sure that terri- 
torial compensation, joined, as we hope it may be, with a 
substantial sum to relieve Montenegro from her pecuniary 
embarrassments, can be found, and that it will be found seems 
now most likely. If—or we trust we may now say when—this 
difficulty is surmounted, the settlement of the final terms of 
peace should be fairly easy. Turkey has placed herself unre- 
servedly in the hands of the Great Powers, and all that 
remains is for the Powers to induce the Allies to accept their 
allotment of the conquered territory. There are signs of a great 
deal of jealous feeling between the various Allies, but we do 
not believe that these jealousies, though real, will be able to 
prevent a settlement or will lead to a new war. 


In 1910 we pointed out to our readers that no one here 
could be got to think about the South Slav question, but 
that in a couple of years’ time they would be thinking of 
nothing else. We may now venture to say that very few 
people in England are at the moment troubling themselves 
about the Rumanians in Austria-Hungary, but we also venture 
to say that before long Rumania irredenta will be the topic 
of the day. If the three million Rumanians now under the 





Hungarian portion of the Dual Monarchy—we might almost 
have said under the heel of Hungary—were added to the seven 
millions of free Rumanians, Rumania would become one of 
the most powerful States of South-Eastern Europe. That 
fact and the hopes which it naturally inspires should be 
remembered in any attempt to understand recent develop- 
ments, 7.e., the part which Rumania has been playing in the 
last few months, and will probably play in the future. 
Rumania is not, as some wiseacres here have supposed, “ the 
natural ally” of Austria-Hungary. 


The new American Tariff Bill—henceforth to be known 
as the Underwood Bill, after the Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee—was introduced in Congress on Monday. 
Raw wool, meat, potatoes, milk, flour, boots and shoes, coal and 
lumber, together with agricultural implements and machinery, 
iron and copper ore, and crude minerals, go on the free list, while 
the duties on wheat, cattle, and fruit are reduced. The West 
Indies and Canada will profit largely by the new schedules 
on sugar, flour, food, and lumber products, the root principle 
of the Bill being the continued taxation of luxuries, while 
the duties on necessaries are lowered or abolished. To 
make good the loss of revenue there is to be an income tax 
imposed on all incomes exceeding £800, beginning at 1 per 
cent., but with graduated surtaxes on incomes above £4,000 a 
year. The description of the new tariff by the Times Wash- 
ington correspondent as of “moderately protective tendencies” 
certainly does not err on the side of magnifying its advance 
towards Free Trade. The hostility of the Senate is, of course, 
to be reckoned with, but Dr. Wilson’s supporters are sanguine 
as to his ability to carry through the measure. His decision 
to read his message himself, a reversion to the practice of 
Washington, discarded for over a century, is taken to indicate 
his resolve to be the leader of something more than the 
political organization of his party, and to ignore the tradition 
by which the President is expected to keep his hands off 
legislation. 


President Wilson’s message, which only occupied eight 
minutes in delivery, began with an expression of his satis- 
faction at being enabled to show that the President was not a 
department of the Government “ hailing Congress from some 
isolated island of jealous power,” but that he was “a human 
being trying to co-operate with other human beings in common 
service.” He thenexplained his reason for summoning this 
extraordinary session of Congress—the obligation laid on the 
party now in power of dealing promptly with the tariff ques- 
tion. A system of privileges and exemptions from competition, 
behind which it was easy to organize monopoly, had grown up, 
which must now be ended. “We must abolish everything 
that has even the semblance of privilege or of any kind of 
artificial advantage, and put our business men and producers 
under the stimulation of a constant necessity to be efficient, 
economical, and enterprising, masters of competitive supre- 
macy, better workers and merchants than any in the world.” 
The main object of tariff duties must be “effective competi- 
tion, the whetting of American wits by contest with the wits 
of the rest of the world.” The necessary changes aimed at a 
more free and wholesome development of their fiscal system, 
not revolution, upset, or confusion. Other reforms would 
shortly demand their attention, notably the reform of the 
banking and currency laws, but it was necessary to begin with 
the tariff. 


The Washington correspondent of the Times says in 
Monday’s paper that once more the United States Govern- 
ment is embarrassed by Californian prejudice against the 
Japanese. A Bill before the Californian Legislature pro- 
hibits aliens who are not eligible for citizenship from owning 
land. The Japanese ambassador has already announced that 
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if the Bill should become law it would contravene treaty 
rights. In California, however, it is believed that the Bill 
will pass. Itis tie old trouble of the looseness of the hold 
which the Federal Government has over State Govern- 
ments. In 1907, when Japanese children were refused 
admission to Californian schools, Mr. Roosevelt settled the 
difficulty by personal suasion, but that irregular method can 
hardly be applied systematically. 

On Tuesday both Parliamentary Houses of the Chinese 
Republic assembled for the first time. A Reuter message 
says that in the House of Representatives 500 delegates 
out of 596 were present, and that the Senate numbered 177 
members out of 274. A salute of 101 guns was fired, and 
great entbusiasm followed the playing of the National Anthem. 
Nearly all the members wore frock coats and top hats. One 
member informed the Daily Telegraph correspondent that he 
had travelled from his constituency by camel, and then asked, 
“Is my top hat correct?” A large number of members have 
brought their families with them, which is taken to mean that 
they expect their residence in Peking to be permanent; yet a 
writer in the Times tells us that the provinces are virtually in 
a state of independence, that little revenue is remitted to 
Peking, and that a coup d’état cannot be far off. Yuan 
Shih-kai’s message was not read in public, as his Presidency 
is still provisional. At the end of the ceremony Parliament 
adjourned for three days. 


The Times of Wednesday published from its military 
correspondent an earnest appeal to the Government to look 
to our aerial defences before it is too late. We do not think 
the article in any way exaggerates the disquieting facts. The 
offensive-defensive by our aircraft has been put out of the 
question already by our delay ; we are thrown for a long time 
to come on the defensive in the narrowest sense. It may be 
that aeroplanes and waterplanes will eventually have a wide 
enough range to supersede airships altogether, but, as things 
are, the head and front of the Government's failure is that 
they have not kept abreast of Germany in what must still be 
called an indispensable arm of aerial warfare. Germany is 
said to have twenty-eight airships. Our howitzers would 
really be useless against these swift craft, and our few and 
small airships (designed for expeditionary work) utterly out- 
classed. The correspondent says that the word has been 
passed round in Germany that there are to be no more 
allusions to German airships and their doings. But we know 
enough already to be convinced that the German airships, 
which are definitely weapons of attack (not merely of recon- 
naissance), are a real menace to us. Like must be met by 
like, and we have at present no means of meeting these 
Dreadnoughts of the air. 





The Pope has been suffering from an attack of influenza, 
and early in the week his temperature was so high and the 
action of the heart so weak that the doctors were very anxious. 
Rome is fall of pilgrims, and the Pope has been much depressed 
at being forbidden to receive them. Thousands of them 
knelt outside the Vatican and prayed for his recovery. On 
Wednesday there was a marked improvement, and the doctors 
predict the Pope’s complete recovery if he is careful to take 
enough rest. 


On Wednesday the King and Queen, Princess Mary, and 
the Duke of Connaught visited Woolwich. During their 
drive by motor-car through South London from Buckingham 
Palace they were continuously cheered by large crowds. 
During the morning the King reviewed about a thousand 
troops on Woolwich Common and afterwards inspected the 
Royal Military Academy. In the afternoon an address was 
received from the Mayor of Woolwich, and then the Arsenal 
was visited. The thirteen thousand men at the Arsenal have 
been working at high pressure lately, and the Royal party, 
who were conducted round the Arsenal on the miniature light 
railway, inspected the various departments in full swing. The 
King is indefatigable in bis determination to know his king- 
dom and all its services, public and private, at first hand. He 
is of course perfectly right to learn the nation like a new 
language, but it must be very hard work—much harder than 
the man in the street suspects. 


We cannot summarize in detail the proeeedings of the 
Marconi Committee during the week, but must mention one 
or two points of special importance. One is the interesting 
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question put to Mr. Campbell, a member of the Genera} 
Purposes Committee of the Stock Exchange, on Monday on 
the definition of “speculation.” Mr. Campbell said that the 
Stock Exchange had a rule that a member might do “ invest- 
ment business” for a clerk or a company official, but not 
“speculative business.” When asked if the General Purposes 
Committee had any difficulty in distinguishing between 
“investment” and “speculation,” he said, “ No, I think not.” 
The witness then explained that an “investment” was mainly 
a purchase of stock which the purchaser paid for with his own 
money. Selling stock which one did not actually possess, or 
buying with borrowed money, was “speculation.” In many cases, 
however, purchasers would borrow money from their brokers 
even when the stock they wanted was not bought asa speculation 
but was intended to be held asan investment. Mr. Lloyd George, 
of course, has argued that he bought American Mareoni 
shares in the latter sense—with borrowed money, but never- 
theless as an investment. But surely the rule, which appears 
to be of strict application, that clerks and company officials 
can make “investments” only with their own money is not too 
strict for a Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is astonishing to 
us that while the Stock Exchange has no difficulty in enforcing 
a highly desirable restriction on clerks and officials it should 
be pretended that a Chancellor of the Exchequer—who 
should set the perfect example in all affairs of finance—may 
do as he pleases, and that definitions of “speculation” and 
“investment” are after all quite elusive and impossible. 


Thursday was a very important day in the history of the 
Marconi inquiry. At the close of Wednesday’s sitting Mr. 
Heybourn, a jobber in the Marconi market, refused to disclose 
certain particulars regarding the placing in England of the 
American shares. The Committee were left to decide whether 
they should eompel bim to answer the questions put to him on 
this point: On Thursday it was announced that while the 
minority held that he must answer the questions, the majority 
had decided that he need not, and an announcement to this 
effect was made by the Chairman. Lord Robert Cecil, on 
behalf of the minority, thereupon entered a protest, and 
declared that the decision would prevent the Committee from 
carrying out their duty of ascertaining the source of the 
rumours affecting Ministers. We are most anxious to say 
nothing which will still further inflame the heated atmosphere 
of the Committee Room, but we must point out that this action 
by the majority, like that in regard to the question of the 
previous knowledge of the American share transactions 
possessed by two members of the Committee but not dis- 
closed to their colleagues, is most unfortunate. The decision 
of the majority made it, of course, quite useless to ask any 
further questions of Mr. Heybourn, and accordingly he left 
the witness chair. 


Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, who was the next witness, stated that 
he had not himself taken the profit which accrued from his 
dealings with Mr. Heybourn, but handed it over to the com- 
pany. It amounted to something like £60,000. He did not 
know that Sir Rufus Isaacs had taken shares till October. 
Mr. Godfrey Isaacs then made a suggestion as to the way in 
which the rumours in regard to Ministers had arisen, a 
suggestion of very great importance, and one which must, of 
course, be probed to the bottom. His suggestion was in effect 
that the rumours were connected with efforts to secure a 
contract for the rival Poulsen system of Wireless. After 
mentioning a “private and confidential” prospectus of the 
Poulsen System, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs read a letter, dated 
Tuesday last, which he had received from Mr. EB. Hawkins, 
a member of the Stock Exchange. The letter described a 
conversation in May last year with a gentleman unnamed, who 
supported the Poulsen System, and foretold that there would 
be a great outery against the ratification of the agreement, 
and further gave the names of two members of Parliament 
who would be prominent in the discussion. Mr. Isaacs stated 
that Mr. Hawkins was willing to appear before the Committee 
and give what further information he had. This is clearly 
a matter for close examination, and we feel sure that the 
minority on the Committee will not follow the example of the 
majority and attempt to limit any questions which will tend to 
the full elucidation of the point. 


On Thursday night Mr. Kebty-Fletcher, at a public meet- 
ing at Ilford, repeated the question which he put to Mr. Lloyd 
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George in the House of Commons on April Ist, a question 


which Mr. Lloyd George dared him to repeat in public where 
he would not be protected, i.c., by the privilege of Parliament. 
The question was: “Should not the right bon. gentleman’s 
salary be sufficient to prevent him (Mr. Lloyd George) 
wrongly and improperly gambling?” Mr. Lloyd George will, 
of course, now take proceedings for libel against Mr. Kebty- 
Fletcher. We congratulate both Mr. Kebty-Fletcher and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on their action, and on having 
made a precedent which will prevent the scandalous practice 
of members of Parliament libelling peuple in the House of 
Commons, that is, under conditions where the libelled have 
no possibility of protecting themselves. It may be remembered 
that some three or four years ago Mr. Belloc, then in the 
House of Commons, indulged in a scurrilous libel of the 
editor of the Spectator. As, however, he did not repeat the 
libel outside the House, we had no redress. 








Sir Rufus Isaacs, who was the chief guest at the house 
dinner at the City Liberal Club on Wednesday night, used the 
following words: “I claim that there is no act which I have 
committed, there is nothing which I have done, which should 
lead to the forfeiting of any part of the esteem and confidence 
which you have been good enough to place in me.” This does 
not seem to us either a very wise or a very convincing state- 
ment in regard to Sir Rufus Isaacs’ own transactions in 
American Marconis or those which he advised his colleagues in 
the Ministry to effect. Though they were, of course, neither 
criminal nor corrupt, they were certainly acts unbecoming 
a Minister in his position and one in the position of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. And here we may remark a very 
noticeable fact. It is, that Sir Rufus Isaacs has had to give 
himself his clean bill of health in the Marconi business, and 
has not found any colleague in the Cabinet to pay him any- 
thing like as generous a tribute as that which he pays himself. 

We are of course aware that his colleagues are prepared 
when the matter is challenged (see Lord Beauchamp’s 
speech) to imply that he did nothing wrong, and to refuse 
to censure him. We venture to say, however, that this 
is not enough, and what the public should ask is whether 
those colleagues will say publicly that if the same oppor- 
tunities for a deal in American Marconis had been offered 
to them which were offered to Sir Rufus Isaacs by his 
brother, and by Sir Rufus Isaacs to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Master of Elibank, they would have 
done exactly as they did—provided, of course, they wanted 
to make an investment at the time in question. We dc 
not believe that one of them will be found to use the 
words we have sketched or their equivalent. Nothing but 
a declaration that they would have been perfectly willing 
to do what the Attorney-General and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did will convince us that they think their 
colleagues acted in a way entirely becoming in Ministers 
of the Crown. If Mr. Asquith, if Lord Haldane, if Sir 
Edward Grey, if Lord Morley, if Mr. John Burns—to 
tuke only five names—will use the words we have used, 
or words with an equivalent meaning and intention, we 
shall not only be surprised, but we shall be willing to say that 
we have clearly tried to set up too high a standard. If 
the Ministers we have named were to take the line we have 
ventured to say they will not take, it would be clearly 
useless for us to go on with the struggle for delicacy and dis- 
cretion upon which we have entered, and which, we may remind 
our readers, we, at any rate, have not applied merely to our 
political opponents, but also to members of our own party. 

We must note in this context the attempts to say that the 
Spectator dare not state that the Unionists ought to take the 
line in regard to directorships which was taken by the Liberal 
Ministry when they entered office. People who write like that 

can never have read the Spectator articles on the directorship 
question. We hold that the self-denying ordinance for the 
resigning of directorships by Liberal Cabinet Ministers, if 
carried out as we presume it was, was thoroughly sound. If the 
Rood example was given, and is not followed by Unionists, 
they will not fail to earn our censure. 

The Daily Chronicle has this week given a very amusing 
example of the old story: “No case: abuse plaintiff's 
attorney.” On Saturday it republished, with appropriate 
cross headlines, such as “pompous person,” a portion of 
the speech of personal abuse which Mr. Lloyd George poured 








forth upon the head of the editor of the Spectator some two 
and a half years ago :— 

“The Spectator is edited at present by an exceedingly pre- 

tentious, pompous, and futile person—(laughter)—and I have just 
one or two words to say about the article, or rather about the couple 
of articles, which he is good enough to devote tome. He is the sort 
of person who,.if you do not accept as gospel the ill-informed 
platitudes which he preaches, instantly makes personal, offensive, 
and stupid attacks upon you.” 
And now comes our only complaint. The Daily Chronicle 
omits from its quotation the words in which Mr. Lloyd George, 
after having accused us of want of courage in not preach- 
ing sermons to the rich, added: “That is not the way 
to sell the Spectator” —words which mean, of course, that the 
editor only wrote of Mr. Lloyd George and his schemes as be 
did because he thought thereby he would get more sixpences 
from the public. 





On Wednesday in the Commons Mr. Crooks moved a resolu- 
tion declaring that there should be a minimum wage of at 
least 30s. per week for every adult worker in urban areas, and 
a minimum wage that would secure an approximately equal 
standard of life for adult workers in rural areas. Mr E. Craig, 
who opposed the motion, warned the Labour Party that such 
a scheme would further raise the cost of living, that we might 
lose our markets abroad, and that the total result would be, 
not a higher standard of comfort, but more widespread 
unemployment. Mr. J. M. Robertson told the Labour 
Party that their proposal was quite impracticable. Mr. 
Snowden had admitted that if such a law as the Labour 
Party wanted were passed under the present conditions, the 
Lancashire cotton mills could not remain open for a week. 
Unemployment would be enormously aggravated. What the 
Government did intend to do was to extend the system of 
Trade Boards to chosen industries. The quack medicine is 
poisonous, but the Government will “exhibit” a small dose 
if sufficiently pressed ! 


Professor Edward Dowden, who died last week, had held the 
chairof English Literature at Trinity College, Dublin, since 1867. 
He wrote many excellent books, amongst which his admirable 
critical study of “ Shakspere: His Mind and Art,” his life of 
Shelley, and his short monograph of Southey were perhaps 
pre-eminent, but his nature was even finer than his books. 
There never was a man of great learning so free from the 
arrogance of intellect, so courteous in controversy, so con- 
siderate to ignorance and inexperience. But if he loved his 
fellow men, he was never afraid to decla.e his opinions, 
and for many years he had taken an active part in the cam- 
paign against Home Rule. 


Sefior J. C. Arana, the managing director of the Peruvian 
Amazon Company, appeared before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the Putumayo atrocities. 
He put in a long statement denying that the cruelties 
practised took place with his knowledge, disclaiming responsi- 
bility, and declaring that until he heard the gist of Sir Roger 
Casement’s report he genuinely believed that the accusations 
in Truth were unfounded. In his evidence, which occupied 
the whole of three days’ sittings, Sefior Arana admitted that 
the allegations as to the atrocities were in the main true, 
though there had been a great deal of exaggeration, but the 


Mr. Hardenburg, the author of the articles in Truth which 
did more than anything else to attract public attention to 
the Putumayo atrocities, has arrived in England. In an 
interview with a representative of the Daily Chronicle, 
published in Wednesday's issue, he expresses his obligations 
to Mr. Harris, of the Anti-Slavery Society, and the proprietors 
of Truth for their support and encouragement. His purpose 
in coming to England is threefold—to confront his accusers 
who have charged him with forgery and blackmail; to give 
evidence before the Commission; and to speak at the unnual 
public meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society on April 23rd. 
Mr. Hardenburg asserts that the natives of Putumayo, though 
a most gentle, inoffensive people, have been butchered like 
sheep; and that some of the worst criminals, inclading 
Arana’s brother-in-law, are still in control at El Encanto, 
where the natives are branded with Arana’s sign-manual. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. October 17th, 
Consols (2}) were on Thursday 74}—Friday week 74j. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 


A LINE of men roped together are descending a 
very dangerous piece of rock. The men aro all 
auxious to get through without an accident, but they are 
commerce nervous, and on the verge ofa panic. Besides, 
they have very little real confidence im each other. Ugly 
whispers are heard as to the good faith of this or that 
individual and as to his willingness to sacrifice the others 
if he can the better secure his own safety. These whispers, 
if they do not actually cause treachery, start doubts as to 
whether it might not be justifiable to cut the rope if the 
strain becomes intolerable. One man alone inspires con- 
fidence in all. They feel that he does not regard the matter 
from his own point of view, but from the point of view of 
the whole party. He is universally admitted to be honest, 
straightforward, and sincere, as well as cool, and thus, 
though he has no real command over the party, they have 
almost unconsciously come to look upon him as their 
leader. That man is Sir Edward Grey. 

How can those of his countrymen who are anxious 
that there shall be no accident, both for the sake 
of the peace of the world and also in order to pre- 
vent the inevitable implication of Britain, help him in 
his work ? They can do so by giving him their confidence 
and support, and refraining from criticism in detail, even 
though they may not agree in every part of his policy. 
Whether they think him right or wrong in principle, and 
whether they like or dislike his general policy, if they want 
to see the peace of the world preserved they must support 
him, for it is only on the lines on which he is working that 
peace can now be assured. If peace is maintained there 
will be plenty of time later to apportion the blame among 
the Powers for the terrible risks that have been run during 
the past week owing to the suggestions for cutting the rope, 
i.e., of isolated action. Happily, as we write on Friday, 
there seems every reason to believe that the confidence 
reposed in Sir Edward Grey by the Powers has had its 
reward, and that he will be able to prevent the unspeakable 
disaster of a general European conflagration over the 
question whether Scutari shall or shall not be annexed by 
Montenegro. If that result is achieved, as we believe it 
now will be, it will be due in the first place, as we have 
said, to the confidence inspired by Sir Edward Grey, and 
next to his determination to deal with the question on what 
we may call its local merits and not to import into it the 
appalling dangers which must arise if it is treated, as the 
German Chancellor at first seemed inclined to treat it, as a 
part of the coming struggle between the Teuton and the 
Slav. It is true that the Chancellor on Wednesday 
explained away the words which seemed to bear this mean- 
ing, but the fact remains that up till Monday, when the 
Chancellor spoke in the Reichstag and Sir Edward Grey 
spoke in the House of Commons, there was a real danger 
that what the Chancellor now calls the catchwords of 
“ Germanentum ” and “‘Slaventum” might sweep away the 
barriers of peace and flood all Europe. 

As almost always happens in these cages, the great point 
was to gain time. With that accomplished, there was a 
ehance of finding a way out—a chance which would 
grow better day by day. Not only is the peril of Scutari 
being made a question of Teuton versus Slav passing away, 
owing largely to the Russian Government having had the 
opportunity to show that it is not going to allow itself to 
bs bluffed by Pan-Slavist demonstrations in the streets of 
St. Petersburg, but there has also been time for the sug- 
gestion of compromises which will settle the local situation 
in Montenegro, and prevent a catastrophe which seemed at 
one time only too likely to happen. If the Powers 
had got their way through the pressure of the naval 
demonstration, the Montenegrins, in their rage and 
humiliation, might have determined to sweep away 
their dynasty and so cause Austria-Hungary to take 
isolated action on land. Happily within the last day or 
two thera has grown up a general feeling that if, as we 
admit is reasonable, Scutari (whether it falls or whether 
it dogs not fall is unessential) must, for religious and 
ethnological reasons, belong to the new Albanian State, 
Montenegro must be given compensation on a liberal 
scale to satisfy her amour propre and to prevent 











an outbreak of national feeling which might easily 
imperil the whole settlement in the Balkans. Discussion 
has shown that compensation which would amply make 
up for the frustration of Montenegrin hopes in regard to 
Seutari can be discovered. For example, the Balkan 
correspondent of the Times in Thursday’s issue points out 
that if Austria-Hungary could be induced to take a 
wide view of the situation, she could endow Montenegro 
with a piece of coast-line, now in her possession but 
which was originally intended to belong to Montenegro 
which would amply make up for the loss of Scutari. 
It was Austria-Hungary, the Times correspondent reminds 
us, who ousted Montenegro in 1878 from the maritime 
district of Spizza. Further, there is no reason why Monte. 
negro should not get to the north that expansion which 
she naturally desires, and which is so vital to her that 
she is willing to risk all to obtain it. There is another 
very pressing need for Montenegro which, it seems to us, the. 
Powers can and ought to consider. Montenegro is a very 
poor country, and her tiny resources have been strained to 
the breaking-point by the present war. Her population 
will soon be starving. Why should not the Powers, as part 
of the settlement, guarantee to Montenegro a loan of, say, 
£1,000,000? We presume that such a loan could easily 
be obtained at 3} per cent. If another 2} per cent. were 
added for a sinking fund, the burden on each of the Great 
Powers need not be more than £10,000 a year for, say, 
thirty or forty years. Such a sum is, of course, nothing 
compared with, we will not say the expense of war, but 
with the expenses which must be incurred by the Great 
Powers by another month of distrust and anxiety, even if 
such distrust and anxiety did not in the end lead to 
hostilities. Montenegro must not, of course, be encouraged, 
as it were, to blackmail the Powers, but on the other hand 
must be made to realize that it is impossible to expect 
that after the sacrifices made by Montenegro in the war 
she alone of the Allies is to get virtually nothing out of 
the settlement. We can well understand an excitable 
and quixotic people like the Montenegrins preferring 
national suicide to that. To put so terrible a dilemma as 
Austria-Hungary seemed at first inclined to put before the 
Montenegrins would have been a capital error in diplomacy. 
Though on the whole we are now hopeful, we must not, 
of course, blind our eyes or those of our readers to the fact 
that there is still a possibility, or rather many possibilities, 
of slips between the cup and the lip. To be quite frank, 
the real danger is Austria-Hungary. If she insists upon 
being unreasonable and blind to her own essential interests, 
the greatest of which is emphatically peace ; if, that is, she 
insists upon treating the whole matter as a fight between 
Teuton and Slav, or shall we say Teuton-cum-Magyar and 
Slav, there is no limit to the disaster which she may create. 
Though for the moment the Pan-Slavist agitation has died 
down in Russia, and though there can be no doubt of the 
complete bona fides of the Russian Government and of their 
desire for peace, the Russian Government cannot perform 
miracles. By this we mean that it will always be possible 
for Austria-Hungary so to flog up Pan-Slavist sentiment 
as to make peace impossible. In a word, there is no good 
blinking the fact that on Austria-Hungary depends the 
question of peace or universal war. We say “universal” 
advisedly, for if war comes this country will not be able to 
keep out of it. Many of our readers will no doubt ask us 
whether we really mean to suggest that it is possible that 
Britain might become involved in a war over Scutari or in 
a war of Teuton versus Slav. If the problem could be put 
in this simple fashion we should no doubt say: “ No. 
Britain ought not to be involved in such a war.” Unhappily 
if we once get to the point of war it will be found quite 
impossible to state it in this simple fashion. The question 
we shall have to decide, if war comes, is, “Can we 
afford to run the risk of letting France be overwhelmed 
and destroyed by the central European Powers?” If we 
cannot run that risk, as most assuredly we cannot, we 
must stand by France. And remember that this is not 
the only reason for boldly facing the fact that at all costs 
we must stand by France. This is not merely the path 
of honour and of safety, but in the last resort the only 
path by which peace might even at the last moment be 
snatched from out the jaws of war. If Germany knows 
and Austria-Hungary knows and Italy knows that in the 
last resort, and be the apparent merits what they may, we 
shall stand by Russia and France, there will not be war. 
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France, in spite of a certain amount of “buck” in Paris, 
hates, even though she no longer fears, the thought of war. 
Russia hates it also, while we might almost be called the 
agents provocateurs of peace ! 





AN ORGANIZED HYPOCRISY. 
'No. L—ELECTORAL REFORM. 

AST week, under the same title as we have chosen for 
this article, we used these words: “Our Parlia- 
mentary system presents two great anomalies—plural 
voting and the endowment of one locality with twenty 
times the voting power possessed by another. Therefore 
the anomaly which is injurious to the Liberals must be 
altered, and the anomaly which is injurious to the Unionists 
left without change.” The Government has given immediate 
confirmation of our charge. On Tuesday Mr. Pease intro- 
duced a Bill which is the most naked and unabashed 
example of the working of the organized hypocrisy in 
dealing with electoral reform which could possibly have 
been devised. The abortive Franchise Bill of last session 
was bad enough, in that it contained no specific proposal 
or binding promise to redress the monstrous anomalies of 
our system as regards the distribution of electoral power, 
but, at any rate, it was so far straightforward that it gave 
an opportunity to those Liberals who are pledged to votes 
for women to give expression to their views. The present 
Bill, from the point of view of such persons—and they are, 
we believe, a substantial majority of the Liberal Party—is 
thus a double hypocrisy. Not only does it ignore the system 
under which an English member of Parliament represents 
a population no larger than that which in Ireland is 
represented by fourteen members of Parliament, but 
it also, as we have said, ignores what the majority of 
Liberal members call—though we, of course, wholly disagree 
with them—the injustice to women. In a word, it picks 
out the one electoral anomaly which it would be an obvious 
arty advantage to Liberals to remedy, and leaves the rest 
of Liberal shibboleths ignored. It is said that that most 
acute of party managers, the Master of Elibank, calcu- 
lated that to abolish plural voting would be to give the 
Liberals forty more seats—just as calculators on the 
Unionist side have shown that to reduce the over-repre- 
sentation of the South of Ireland would in all probability 
give forty seats to the Unionists. Obviously, then, from 
the purely partisan point of view, the thing to do was to 
pass a One Man One Vote Bill, and leave the comple- 
mentary principle of One Vote One Value severely alone. 
And this is exactly what the Liberals are going to do. 
All their platform talk about “democratic principles,” 
“the will of the people,” and “ the necessity that one man 
shall not exercise any more electoral] power than another” 
dies upon their lips. Their fine principles, when carried 
into practice, sink to the meanest of electoral dodges. 
They are “ out for profit,” not for justice. They are “ not 
in this business for their health’ but for electoral boodle. 
We can imagine the Tapers and Tadpoles of the Liberal 
Party, when they get as far as this, declaring in shocked 
tones that we have lost all sense of fairness and even of 
common honesty. “Is not the Spectator aware that the 
Government, through Mr. Pease, have forecasted, nay, 
promised, a Redistribution Bill as soon as there is time to 
mtroduce it and pass it? Is it not, then, monstrously 
unjust to use the language just used?” Weare sorry to 
say that we can only give one answer to these Ministerial 
promises of “ some day soon—some afternoon—next year, 
say June,” introducing a Redistribution Bill. They are 
utterly worthless. No man dare put the slightest trust in 
them Even if they were kept in the letter they would 
be broken in the spirit. But they will not even be kept 
in the letter. It is obvious that there will be no time to 
pass a fair and honest Redistribution Bill next year and 
have it in working order before the next general election. 
If Mr. Pease’s Anti-Plural Voting Bill is passed under the 
Parliament Act, it is as certain as anything can be that 
the next general election will not be held under a Redis- 
tribution of Seats Act, even if we can conceive such a 
measure passed into law before the actual dissolution. 
The preparation of the new registers for the new con- 
Stituencies would alone eat up the time, but in addition 
there is the murking out of the new boundaries. In 
a word, we do not trust the promises of the Govern- 
ment. If we are further pressed we must say something 





even more disagreeable to Ministers. Their promises in 
regard to introducing a reform of the House of Lords 
have been unfulfilled, and every sane man knows will 
remain unfulfilled during the present Parliament. The 
Government can use the Parliament Act to pass legis- 
lation which is useful from the party point of view. They 
are not going to use it to pass a Bill for the erection of a 
Second Chamber on democratic principles of the kind 
advocated by Sir Edward Grey. The preamble to the 
Parliament Act is a sham, a delusion, and a snare. It 
was inserted with the object of pacifying Sir Edward Grey 
and his supporters. That it was not intended to be acted 
upon is proved by the event. [t is, in a word, a prime 
example of that organized hypocrisy of which we are 
speaking. 

We are ourselves no enemies of the principle of one 
man one vote. (n the contrary, we are in the abstract in 
favour of the measure, but only if it is supplemented by 
one vote one value. To abolish the plural voting of ons 
party and leave the infinitely worse plural voting of the 
South of Ireland and of the small English boroughs would 
be to acquiesce in a Parliamentary fraud of the grossest 
and most injurious kind. If the Unionists agree to 
one man one vote being adopted, they will wait till 
doomsday before they see one vote one value carried into 
operation. We have so often during the last ten years 
given the figures which show the need for carrying out 
the principle of electoral equity that we are almost 
ashamed to trouble our readers with them again. They 
do, however, need re-stating periodically, because time, 
instead of making the anomaly less injurious, makes it all 
the worse and more glaring. What ten years ago was a 
serious anomaly is now a scandal beyond words. Those 
who wish to understand the subject and to see its full 
significance cannot do better than study the admirable 
presentment of the case to be found in the letter and 
chart * prepared by Major Morrison-Bell, M.P., illustrating 
the Parliamentary Return, No. 478, issued by the Home 
Office. As Major Morrison-Bell points out, the anomalies 
disclosed in the chart are endless :— 


“For instance, there are ten constituencies with over 30,000 
electors, while at the other end of the scale may be found ten 
divisions that in the aggregate do not average 3,000 votes apiece. 
The smallest seat, Kilkenny, with 1,676 electors, may be contrasted 
with the Romford Division of nearly 58,000 voters. Or, again, there 
are fifty seats with an electorate of over 20,000, and over fifty with 
under 5,000 voters on their roll, Nor, as is sometimes supposed, 
do most of the small seats return members to the Opposition side 
of the House. The true facts are very much to the contrary. 
An inspection of all the constituencies of under 7,000 electors will 
show that considerably more than double as many of these go 
into the Government Lobby compared with those who vote with 
the Opposition, the figures being 93 for the Government, against 
the Opposition’s 44. But of all the anomalies that can be found 
in this Chart, none approach in magnitude the over-representation 
of Ireland, which enables every Irish elector to exercise at West- 
minster almost double the political power that is wielded by his 
fellow-citizen or rather fellow-voter in England, the Predominant 
(and Paying) Partner.” 

We cannot on the present occasion consider the 
questions as to redistribution put forward by Major 
Morrison-Bell, but may point out that his suggestions are 
very reasonable, as are also those to be found in Sir Henry 
Kimber’s Bill, which was reintroduced into Parliament 
on Wednesday. Under that Bill the following scheme is 
adopted. Every constituency containing a population of 
more than 65,000 per Member is to have an additional 
Member for every 65,000 in excess of the first 65,000. 
Every constituency containing less than 50,000 per Member 
is to have its population made up to or over that number 
by additions, which, however, must in no case bring it over 
100,000. Constituencies now represented by two members 
which could not be enlarged to 100,000 are to lose one seat. 
In our opinion, however, a better plan is that for automatic 
redistribution to be applied now and readjusted as far as 
necessary after every census—a plan which we have on 
several occasions set forth in these columns. Our present 
purpose, however, is not to discuss redistribution, except to 
say that it is a far easier reform to bring about fairly and 
honestly than is generally supposed. The terrible diffi- 
culties about redistribution which are often talked of with 
bated breath are difficulties due to the desire to gerry- 
mander. Gerrymandering is no doubt a most troublesome 


* Major Morrison-Bell’s chart was, we note, drawn by Messrs. Sifton, 
Praed and Co., Ltd., 67 St. James's Street, London, 5,W., and can no doubt 
be obtained by application to them, 
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business. Our present object is merely to show in detail 
an example of the organized hypocrisy of which we wrote 
last week. Other detailed examples will follow in due 
course, for whatever else happens we may be sure that the 
present Government will not fail us in this respect, i.e., 
giving specific examples of the spirit that animates the 
Administration. 





THE CRY OF THE PRISONER. 


OT since the inhuman treatment of the Sicilian 
political prisoners at Naples under Bomba has 
such a well-authenticated and painful narrative of political 
persecution been laid before the British public as is pro- 
vided in the letters from Adeline Duchess of Bedford, 
rinted by the Times and Daily Mail. The Duchess of 
3edford has examined the facts in Lisbon, as Gladstone 
examined them in Naples, without a suspicion of political 
motive. When Gladstone was moved to write his famous 
letters to Lord Aberdeen he was a Conservative member of 
Parliament, and his sympathies were opposed to the 
struggle for Italian unity. But during the months he spent 
in Naples the facts were too strong for him to keep silence. 
He passionately championed the cause of the unhappy 
Sicilians not because he liked their aims but in spite of 
them; he burned to help them simply because they were 
suffering human beings victimized by a system which was 
from top to bottom the very negation of justice, decency, 
and clementary humanity. It is no exaggeration to com- 
pare the state of the Portuguese Royalist prisoners with 
that of the Sicilians, nor to match for nobility the efforts 
of the Duchess of Bedford with those of Gladstone. The 
Duchess of Bedford most rightly refrains from appealing 
for justice for the Portuguese prisoners merely because 
they are Royalists. We cannot emphasize that point too 
strongly. For ourselves we can honestly say that when a 
country manifestly desires a republic rather than a 
monarchy, we regard a republic as the best form—indeed, 
the only form—of government for thatcountry. Weshould 
heartily welcome the establishment of a healthy republic 
in the place of any monarchy that had grown effete. 

The Duchess of Bedford is, moreover, a witness not 
merely free from political motive, but one devoid of the 
sentimentality of inexperience in penal affairs. Her con- 
nexion with the British Home Office—she holds an 
ofiicial post—in the matter of the treatment of female 
convicts has given her a firm standard of judg- 
ment. She has visited prisons all over Europe. She 
is not just a kind-hearted traveller who has given way 
to a panic of pity. We earnestly hope, therefore, that the 
facts which she has related with perfect restraint and 
lucidity will cause Englishmen to bring all the pressure of 
public opinion here to bear on the conduct of the Portuguese 
Government. Portugal is ourally ; we have at least a right 
to say what our feelings are. And we are glad to know that 
the vast majority of the Portuguese are highly sensitive to 
British opinion. The Portuguese Premier himself is said to 
be desirous of granting a general amnesty to the political 
prisoners, but he is completely coerced by the Carbonaria 
secret society. ‘The members of this society swear on oath 
to assassinate anyone who is declared to be an “enemy of 
the Republic ”—a phrase which of course merely means an 
enemy of the Carbonarios. But the people of the Republic 
may after all be too strong for the secret society, as the 
Turks were, temporarily at all events, too strong for the 
Committee. If this is to happen the decent Republicans 
need all the encouragement and help they can get. Nothing 
outside Portugal will help them more than a wide and 
concerted expression of popular opinion in Great Britain 
that there ought to be either a general amnesty for the 
prisoners or a speedy and just trial. 

The features of the ill-treatment are only too familiar, 
as the pages of history have been disfigured by similar 
wrongs over and over again. They bear a particularly 
close resemblance to the sufferings of the Sicilians 
described by Gladstone. We cannot survey the whole 
record of misery, but a few examples may be repeated 
here. The Duchess of Bedford writes of her visits to the 
Limoeiro and Aljube prisons :— 

“The system of espionage practised throughout Portugal 
spreads like a network, in the meshes of which many unsuspecting 
persons are entangled. A chance word said to a barber sufficed 
for tho arrest of a doctor well known and respected ; the boast of 
a police sergeant that he had served under three Kings condemned 








him to a life sentence; an aged and helpless priest with his 
sacristan had been hurried away from his poor presbytery without 
the pretence of an accusation against him; a count, having 
supplied his guests at a dinner party with small Royalist flags for 
their buttonholes, was for this slight imprudence arrested, and 
though eight months have elapsed, is still untried. Some of the 
prisoners have been awaiting trial for two years; a few haye 
been sentenced to the Penitenciaria (the convict prison) for 
six or seven years, whence they are deported to the penal 
colonies for life. These have not yet, however, been consigned 
to this dreaded abode, on account of its already overcrowded con. 
dition. Herded together in cramped rooms and narrow passages, 
the men’s faces wore a look of unspeakable anguish which, oneg 
seen, could never be forgotten. Without exercise or employ- 
ment of any kind, the endless hours drag wearily past. Dependent 
entirely on their friends for an occasional book or paper, there ig 
little to distract their thoughts from the sense of the inhuman 
injustice of their treatment. As I passed through the courtyard 
on leaving, dozens of dark, sad faces were pressed against the 
bars, and it was with a pang I realized that my visit had aroused 
@ passing gleam of hope. My next visit was to the Aljube Prison 
(for women), where seven so-called political offenders are detained, 
Five of these were peasant women from the Azores, whose ‘crime’ 
consisted in making some effort to resist the spoliation, hy 
Republican orders, of their village church. They were hurried 
from their homes to the steamer, and without trial on their arrival 
were consigned to the Aljube.” 

The incident of the five peasant women is to our mind 
more touching than the condition of many of the better- 
known persons. One can imagine how these simple and 
probably devout souls, knowing little or nothing of law or 
politics or constitutional movements, tried to prevent any 
injury being done to the little church in which they had 
been accustomed to worship, and were hurried off in utter 
bewilderment as dangerous enemies of the Republic. The 
Duchess of Bedford goes on :— 


“The third prison I visited, the Penitenciaria, is a modern 

building, adapted from the prison of Louvain, in which criminals 
of the worse type are confined. Here no distinction is made 
between ‘politicals’ and criminals; all are in convict dress, 
solitary confinement is strictly observed, even in the infirmary, and 
the exercise ground, divided into several compartments, is adapted 
to one individual atatime. Here I conversed with the elder of two 
brothers (the younger I had seen in the Limociro), sons of the 
Countess of Ficalho, who with their friends, the Marques Belmont 
and Don José Mascareiias, were arrested at their country home 
at Cintra in consequence of well-known Royalist sympathies. 
Although not actively concerned in any attempt to embarrass the 
Government, they were seized by a body of Carbonarios, treated 
with violence and indignity, sustaining injuries which might 
have proved fatal. Their trial was conducted by the usual system 
of false witness. There is no doubt that the jury received an 
intimation that, should the verdict bean acquittal, both prisoners 
and jury would be shot on leaving the Court. They were promptly 
sentenced for life. Two of these men were at work, one in the 
dispensary and the other in the office, so I was able to speak to 
them on my rounds, but in this place words of hope seemed to die 
upon my lips. The saddest scence was yet to come. T'wo of tho 
prisoners were brought to the grilles of the parlatorio, which are 
so low that the prisoner is forced to kneel on one side and the 
visitor to stoop or kneel on the other. These men were Belmonte 
and Don Joao d’Almeida, a naturalized Austrian, who was taken in 
a Royalist rising in September 1912. A gallant soldier must abido 
the fortune of war, and his case, though deeply pitiful, differs in 
this respect from others I have mentioned. ‘Through the heavy 
gratings I could scarcely hear their whispered words, but their 
eyes implored help with an indescribable pathos.” 
The Duchess of Bedford believes that about eight hundred 
prisoners in all are detained, the great majority of whom 
are untried and have no hope of getting a trial of any sort, 
much less of a just trial. One old prisoner, gasping with 
heart disease, exclaimed, “I shall never leave this place, 
tried or untried.” Some of the prisoners have been locked 
up for as long as two years without trial. Some live in 
handcuffs day and night. 

In a pamphlet entitled “Portuguese Political Prisoners: 
A British National Protest” (L. Upcott Gill and Son, Ltd., 
3d.) instances of the prisoners’ suffering are given in more 
detail. We have not space to quote more than one passage. 
On April 15th, 1912, a priest named Avelino de Figueiredo 
wrote the following letter :— 

“Although Senhor Sanches de Miranda (Governor of the 
Limoeiro) wrote in the Capital that prisoners could not be kept 
more than a fortnight in the secret cells, I declare that I was in 
one of the worst of these for more than this permitted time. I 
had no bench to sit upon, no fork to eat with, no mattress on 
which to sleep, and all day Isat on the cold, damp stone floor. If 
I was thirsty, having no glass, I was obliged to drink from the 
hollow of my hands, while the water from the tap poured down 
upon the floor. The cell was so dark that the warders lighted 
matches in order to see me. I had hardiy sufficient space to 
breathe. For eleven days I was given nothing but water and 
sour bread, and, being ill, I asked to see a doctor. According to 
the rules of the prison he ought to have come at once, but the 
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authorities did not send him... . / After a while, a member of the 
G wvernment visited the prisons and ordered medical attention for 
me. The doctor then declared to the Governor that he would not 
be answerable for my life unless I was removed from the secret 
eell within twelve hours. However, I was left there five days 
I The Minister had ordered that I should be given food 
immediately, but it was not brought until the following day at 
two in the afternoon. As it was sO dark I could not see to eat, 
I asked for a candle, and on this being given to me I saw that I 
was covered with vermin. My bed was an old board, full of holes, 
and those holes infested with insects ; dozens of mice ran over me 
every night. For three days the sink was stopped, and the atmo- 
sphere became sickening beyond the power of words to describe.” 


The pamphlet goes on to comment on this letter :— 

“The Minister who had visited the Limoeiro at this date did 
not attempt to palliate the existing conditions; on the contrary, 
he wrote to the Republican paper O Seculo, and indicated—though 
he did not describe—the sufferings of the victims: ‘I should be 
ashamed,’ he declared, ‘ to tell anyone what came under my obser- 
vation at the Limoeiro.- Better not to relate what I beheld, nor 
what I guessed. It suffices to say that I called the prison doctor 
and told him he had the right of visiting the secret cells.’” 


Gladstone's first letter to Lord Aberdeen, dated April 7th, 
1851, shows that the system of employing informers to 
give false evidence on oath was as common in Naples as it 
is alleged to be now in Portugal. The letter says :— 

“JT do not scruple to assert, in continuation, that when every 
effort has been used to concoct a charge, if possible, out of the 
perversion and partial production of real evidence, this often fails : 
and then the resort is to perjury and to forgery. The miserable 
creatures to be found in most communities, but especially in 
those where the Government is the great agent of corruption upon 
the people, the wretches who are ready to sell the liberty and life 
of fellow-subjects for gold, and to throw their own souls into the 
bargain, are deliberately employed by the Executive Power to 
depose according to their inventions against the man whom it is 
thought desirab'e to ruin. Although, however, practice should 
by this time have made perfect, these depositions are generally 
made in the coarsest and clumsiest manner; and they bear upon 
them the evidences of falsehood in absurdities and self-contradic- 
tions, accumulated even to nausea. But what then? Mark the 
calculation. If there is plenty of it, some of it, according to the 
vulgar phrase, will stick. Do not think I am speaking loosely. 
I ieclare my belief that the whole proceeding is linked together 
from first to last ; a depraved logic runs through it.” 

As for the state of the prisons, Gladstone wrote :— 

“The prisons of Naples, as is well known, are another name for the 
extreme of filth and horror. I have really seen something of them, but 
not the worst. This I have seen, my Lord: the official doctors not 
going to the sick prisoners, but the sick prisoners, men almost with 
death on their faces, toiling upstairs to them at that charnelhouse of 
the Vicaria, because the lower regions of such a palace of darkness 
are too foul and loathsome to allow it to be expected that profes- 
sional men should consent to earn bread by entering them. As to 
diet, I must speak a word for the bread that I have seen. Though 
black and coarse to the last degree, it was sound. The soup, which 
forms the only other element of subsistence, is so nauseous, as I 
was assured, that nothing but the extreme of hunger could over- 
come the repugnance of nature to it. I had not the means of 
tasting it ‘The filth of the prisons is beastly. The officers, except 
at night, hardly ever enter them.” 

The Duchess of Bedford’s descriptions might plainly do 
service for those of Gladstone and vice versa. It is the 
old story over and over again; even the ingenuity of 
cruelty runs in a groove. Gladstone was struck by the 
dignity and restraint of the prisoners, and the Duchess of 
Bedford makes exactly the same observation. Gladstone 
ends his first letter with these words :— 

“It is time that either the veil should be lifted from scenes 
fitter for hell than earth, or some considerable mitigation should 
be voluntarily adopted. I have undertaken this wearisome and 
painful task, in the hope of doing something to diminish a mass 
of human suffering as huge, I believe, and as acute, to say the 
least, as any that the eye of Heaven beholds.” 

In conclusion, we need say no other word than that 
Gladstone’s motive is the one we profess—to relieve the 
mass of human suffering. This is a matter above politics, 
and above all the punctilios of international conduct. The 
Duchess of Bedford has shown the way with high personal 
courage and devotion. We trust that Liberals and Liberal 

newspapers will remember the pride they have often con- 
fessed in the splendid labours of Gladstone for oppressed 
people, and will echo his great voice now, and not be back- 
ward to help suffering because the only available method 
will require co-operation with their political opponents. A 
refusal would be to place partisanship above humanity. 
Of that great refusal we are sure they will not be guilty, 
A united voice of indignation from Great Britain will alone 
herve reputable Portuguese Republicans to defy the 
Carbonarios, support their better-minded rulers, and give 
@ humane answer to the cry of the prisoner. 


longer. 


TAXING BY DECREE. 


er discussion upon Mr. Lloyd George's “ Provisional 
Collection of Taxes” Bill has revealed a somewhat 
healthier spirit of independence in the House of Commons 
than recent events had rendered probable. On both sides 
of the House of Commons protests were made against a 
proposal to endow the executive government with power to 
tax the King’s subjects without an Act of Parliament, 
Especially notable were the speeches of Mr. Leif Jones on 
the Liberal side and Mr. Hayes Fisher, Sir Alfred Cripps, 
and Mr. George Cave on the Unionist side. On the 
other hand, we regret to see that Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
was so far influenced by his Treasury reminiscences that 
he strongly backed the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The issue is a very simple one. During the last sixty 
years a practice has grown up of levying taxes, and notably 
customs duties and income-tax, on the authority of a resolu- 
tion of the Committee of Ways and Means of the House 
of Commons. This practice has now, through the public- 
spirited action of Mr. Gibson Bowles, been declared to be 
illegal, so far at any rate as income-tax is concerned, and 
it is fairly obvious that the arguments which apply to 
income-tax also apply to customs and excise duties. 
Probably Mr. Bowles would never have brought the 
action he did against the Bank of England if the com- 
paratively modern custom had been practised with reason- 
able discretion. When the custom began, the resolutions 
passed in Committee of Ways and Means were embodied 
in a few weeks in an Act of Parliament. Under the 
Lloyd Georgian régime, the passing of the Finance Act 
has been postponed until late in the autumn, with the 
result that taxes have been illegally collected for more 
than half a year. In this, as in most matters, a difference 
of degree almost involves a difference of principle. 

But directly the Chancellor of the Exchequer comes 
forward to propose that what has hitherto been a tolerated 
breach of the law shall be converted into a statutory right, 
it is necessary to challenge the whole principle at stake. 
The Treasury view is that taxes must be collected within 
twenty-four hours of being proposed in order to prevent 
forestalments of revenue. The first answer is_ that 
England is the only country in the world, with the 
doubtful exception of — where this practice prevails. 
That fact alone casts doubt upon the proposition laid 
down by the Treasury and endorsed by Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain. When, however, we look 
at the matter in detail we see even more clearly that 
the proposition will not hold water. As Mr Gibson 
Bowles pointed out in the admirable letter which 
he contributed to the Times of April 7th, forestalments 
of revenue have always taken place under the very system 
Mr Lloyd George now wishes to legalize. In 1899, when 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
forestalments of customs and excise, amounting altogether 
to £2,300,000, took place. Smaller forestalments are men- 
tioned by Mr. Bowles in 1902 and 1909; and as recently 
as 1910, according to Mr. Lloyd George himself, there 
were forestalments to the extent of £1,400,000. In each 
of these cases it is important to note the forestalments 
took place in advance of the Budget, und thus confused 
the accounts of two separate financial years. This confusion 
of accounts between two years is in itself a far more serious 
evil than a loss of revenue confined to one year alone; 
for it may lead in the first year to an undue inflation of 
the old Sinking Fund, and in the second year to the 
unnecessary embarrassment of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. On the other hand, under the system of 
giving notice which prevails in other countries, it is 
possible to calculate the probable loss by forestalments 
and to budget accordingly. To be specific, let us take 
the case of the tea duty. At present as every Budget 
comes round persons engaged in the tea trade become 
nervously anxious lest the tea duty should be altered, 
and make speculative purchases, and therefore if the 
present system continues we shall always be subject to 
the confusion of accounts between two financial years 
due to forestalments of revenue. But suppose that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gives three months’ notice 
of a proposed alteration in the tea duty. If that altera- 
tion is only a slight one, it would not be worth while for 
traders to clear goods from bond to any very great extent, 








because they would be burdened with the interest payable on 
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the duty, and their own warebouses would be loaded up with 
goods which they could not rapidly dispose of. If, on the 
other hand, the alteration in duty was a very extensive one, 
no doubt clearances from bond would be equally extensive. 
To take a concrete case, let us suppose that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer decided that in order to get rid of the sugar 
duty he would raise the tea duty from 5d. to 8d., a change 
which on its merits has very much indeed to commend it. 
According to present practice, notice would be given of 
the intended repeal of the sugar tax, so that the trade 
might clear off on to the public the stocks upon which 
duty had been paid. Assuming the same notice to be 
a to the tea trade, the result would undoubtedly 
that large stocks of tea would be cleared at the 
5d. duty, so as to avoid the extra 3d. But this is a 
prospect which the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
perfectly well allow for. In any case he would not lose 
the 5d. on the pounds of tea cleared, as he doves 
with present forestalments which come into the previous 
financial year. He would only have to calculate to what 
extent the trade could, say in two months, clear out of 
bond tea at the rate of 5d. as compared with the amount 
that would have to be cleared later in the year at the 
amount of 8d. There is not more difficulty about making 
this calculation than about the numberless other calcu- 
lations that have to be made in framing every Budget. 
The advantage of thus acting publicly and above-board 
is not only financial; for the present system obviously 
leaves the door open to corruption. For at least several 
days before the Budget is introduced, there are perhaps 
thirty Cabinet Ministers and Civil servants who know what 
ehanges in taxation are proposed, and if any one of these 
thirty were corrupt he could easily use his inside know- 
ledge to make a successful deal on the produce market. 
From every point of view therefore it would be advan- 
tageous to substitute the practice which prevails in foreign 
countries of giving notice of proposed changes of taxation 
for the practice which has grown up through carelessness 
in our own country. As regards the constitutional aspects 
of the question, it is difficult to see how any difference of 
opinion can arise. From the time of Magna Charta down- 
wards Englishmen have realized that the most important 
safeguard for their liberties lay in the provision that no 
taxes should be levied except by the consent of the 
Common Council of the Kingdom. This provision was 
made not merely to guard against the tyranny of autocratic 
monarchs, but equally to guard against the unwisdom of con- 
stitutional Ministers. As was pointed out in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday last, the Bill of Rights was passed 
expressly to protect the subjects not only from the Sovereign 
but from the exaction of evil councillors and Ministers. 
If Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals, as originally made in 
the House of Commons, were embodied in an Act of 
Parliament, it would be possible for a Minister to come 
down to the House of Commons on Budget night, and, 
making use of the closure and of the party Whips, to 
impose a whole system of new taxation on the country, 
to take effect on the following morning. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain repudiated the suggestion that such a scheme 
was in his own mind, and we, of course, accept that dis- 
elaimer absolutely—both in the letter and in the spirit. 
Nevertheless he showed great anxiety to secure for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the power of imposing new 
taxes without the authority of an Act of Parliament. 
It is fairly obvious that the fair consideration of any 
new tax would be immensely fettered if the tax were 
actually in operation before the consideration began. 
This argument, it will be observed, applies not only to 
customs duties but also to any fancy taxes that the 
ingenuity of Mr. Lloyd George and his land-tax supporters 
might suggest. We are glad to note that the feeling of 
the House of Commons was so strong that Mr. Lloyd 
George agreed to cut out from his Bill all reference to new 
taxes. 
With this amendment the Bill will merely provide that 
alterations in existing taxes can have legal effect upon the 
ssing of a resolution by the Committee of Ways and 
eans. For the reasons above stated we can sce no 
possible justification for this proposal. In the case of the 
income-tax it is perfectly simple to make the date at which 
the tax expires June 30th instead of April 5th. This 
would leave ample time for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to introduce his income-tax Bill and get it passed into an 
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Act before the old tax expires. In the case of customs 
duties, as we have already argued, there is a great 
advantage in giving a considerable netice to the trade ; 
but if for any reason it should be deemed imperative to 
impose a tax with very brief notice there is nothing to pre- 
vent the passing of a special Act for that purpose. It has 
to be remembered that the present practice of combining all 
the taxes of the year in one Finance Bill only began in the 
‘sixties because of the quarrel between Mr. Gladstene and 
the House of Lords over the paper duty. Now that the 
financial powers of the House of Lords have been virtually 
abolished, there is no reason whatever why we should not 
revert to the old practice of having a separate Act for a 
separate tax whenever that course seems desirable. 








“MARK RUTHERFORD.” 
HAT “Mark Rutherford,” in spite of his manifest dis. 
tinction as a writer, should never have attained a vogue 
in the circulating library—tbat his work, if not his name, should 
be largely unknown to many who profess a taste for literature 
—is not altogether surprising; for though no charge of 
obscurity can be brought against him, his full significance 
demands for its apprehension a quality in the reader which 
only experience of life can bring. The books of “Mark 
Rutherford” could not possibly have been written by a young 
man, and they cannot be fully appreciated by a young man. 
There are some truths, some states of fecling, that can only 
be understood by those who hold the key of experience—who 
see with “the eye that hath kept watch on man’s mortality” ; 
and it was for such that “ Mark Rutherford” wrote. He said 
that Wordsworth, in whose poetry he was steeped, had 
“recreated for him his Supreme Divinity”; and there isa 
passage in “The Excursion” which describes with peculiar 
felicity the mood and quality of “ Mark Rutherford’s” work, 
The poet speaks of one who has reached that period in life 
“When youth’s presumptuousness is mellowed down, 
And manhood’s vain anxiety dismissed ; 
When wisdom shows her seasonable fruit, 
Upon the boughs of sheltering leisure hung 
In sober plenty.” 
That might have been written of the author of “The 
Autobiography,” ‘The Deliverance,” “The Revolution in 
Tanner’s Lane,” “ Catherine Furze,” and “ Miriam’s School- 
ing.” With all their rare qualities, the most lasting impression 
left by those books on the attentive reader is of the 
mellowness, the maturity of the wisdom which they reveal 
It is impossible to turn from them without a quickened 
apprehension for the significance of what seemed common- 
place, a larger charity for human weaknesses, and a livelier 
sympathy for life’s disappointments and failures. If “ Mark 
Rutherford” has renounced illusion, and has learnt to expect 
little from mankind, he teaches one how to make much of the 
little. 

There is no other writer quite like him. Other writers have 
been psychological; other writers have taken for their sub- 
jects quite humble, unheroic persons, living in drab and almost 
sombre surroundings ; other writers have found their interest 
in the trivial events of the daily round, the common task. But 
what other writer has in the same degree combined all these 
characteristics, and in a way that makes the reader sensible of 
a fine emotional and intellectual experience ? Only great gifts 
and a richly furnished mind could have made so interesting, 
so satisfying, those slow-moving, uneventful narratives of 
inconspicuous lives lived in the forbidding atmosphere of 
provincial dissent. Some writers, with “ Mark Rutherford’s a 
intimate knowledge of one particular phase of English social 
conditions, would have been content to specialize in it—to 
subordinate everything to vivid genre pictures. But the 
striking quality of “Mark Rutherford” is that though 
his background is palpable, though its influence on 
his own mind is strong, it never gets in the way—it 
never weakens the humanity of his work. In the particular 
we recognize the universal, just as we do in all true literature. 
Perhaps the writer nearest in temper to “ Mark Rutherford” 
was George Gissing, who had the same sensibility and 
sympathy for “creatures who can love and are yet so shut 
round with a wal) of darkness.” But Gissing’s mental 
attitude towards what he observed and drew was not touched, 
as was “ Mark Rutherford’s,” with a deep and natural piety—a 
piety entirely separated from degma or formula, but still 
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instinctiveand all-pervading. “ Mark Rutherford's” task was 
not to justify the ways of God to man; but to reconcile the 
ways of man to God. The experiences through which his 
characters passed were important, not for themselves, but as 
salient events in the revelation and development of a human 
“ What we believe,” he has written, “is not of so much 
importance as the path by which we travel to it.” And yet, 
though the light-minded, the flippant, might find “Mark 
Rutherford” “preachy,” no reflective mind, however secular 
in temper, could find him other than refreshing, if only 
because of his profound knowledge of the human heart, and 
of the rare flashes of a wisdom, never cynical, by which he 
interpreted it. Satire he eschewed, for if there was one quality 
more repugnant to his nature than another it was malice. His 
supreme guide to conduct was that of a very different teacher, 
Nietzsche, who said that the best reprisal for an injury was to 
convert the injury into a benefit. 

It is the worth as well as the pathos of insignificance and 
apparent failure on which “ Mark Rutherford” insists. Take, 
for example, the following passages from “The Autobio- 
“The Deliverance,” and “The Revolution in 


” 
— 


soul. 


graphy,” 
Tanner’s Lane 

«Jf we wish to be happy and have to live with average men and 
women, as most of us have to live, we must learn to take an 
interest in the topics that concern average men and women... . 
As a rule, men and women are always attempting what is too big 
for them.” 

oe The tragedy of Promethean torture or Christ-like crucifixion 

may indeed be tremendous, but there is a tragedy, too, in the 
existence of a soul conscious of its feebleness and ever striving to 
overpass it.” 

“ Blessed are they who heal us of self-despisings. Of all services 
which can be done to man, I know of none more precious.” 

“ Nevertheless, suffering, actual personal suffering, is the mother 
of innumerable beneficial experiences, and unless we are so weak 
that we yield and break, it extracts from us genuine answers to 
many questions which, without it, we either do not put to 
ourselves, or if they are asked, are turned aside with traditional 
replies.” 

“We may reconcile ourselves to poverty and suffering, but few 
of us can endure the conviction that there is nothing in us, and 
that consequently we cannot expect anybody to gravitate towards 
us with any forceful impulse.” 

“If a man wants to know what the potency of love is he must 
be a menial, he must be despised. He will then comprehend the 
divine efficacy of the affection of that woman to whom he is dear. 
Not love to the hero, but love to the Helot. . . . In the love of a 
woman to the man who is of no account, God has provided us 
with a true testimony of what is in His own heart.” 

It is this tenderness, this compassion never degenerating 
into sentiment, that at once endears and exalts for the reader 
“Mark Rutherford’s” stories in spite of their forbidding 
milieu. And when we reflect that a mind so rich, so engentled 
and urbane, was nurtured in that milieu, it leaves a doubt as 
to whether, after all, grapes may not be gathered from thorns 
and figs from thistles. He saw how unlovely the greater part 
of life was—how gratuitously it was made unlovely—and yet 
he was never either savage or sour. He might have said with 
George Meredith, “The gods may take from us everything 
except the fortitude to bear.” It is not a little ironical that 
one whose bent was so deeply religious, and who was so 
well qualified to carry a message of consolation and inspira- 
tion, should have been driven from the pulpit as a vocation on 
the count of heterodoxy. His essays on “The Book of Job” 
and the character of Saul show how finely he interpreted the 
Scriptures—what new beauty and significance he found in 
them. He was a profound student of Spinoza, a devout one 
of Wordsworth, and an illuminating critic of all great poetry. 
But what was especially precious and individual in him was 
that his culture, far from removing him in sympathy from the 
multitude, generated a philosophy for guidance in the trivial 
affairs of life,a philosophy rich in wisdom for unexceptional 
persons facing the problems of unexceptional circumstances. 

“If anything annoying is said to me,” he writes, “I always ask 
myself what it means—not to me, but to the speaker.” 

“The longer I live the more fully Lam convinced that argument 

on almost any subject is folly. . . . The generation of opinions 
18 an operation of Nature of which, perhaps in a less degree than 
any other, is it possible to discover the law.” 
, “A notion, self-begotten in me, of the limitations of my friend, 
is answerable for the barrenness of my intercourse with him. I 
set him down as hard; I speak to him as if he were hard and 
from that which is hard in myself. Natarally I evoke only that 
which is hard, although there may be fountains of tenderness in 
him of which I am altogether unaware.” 

“Habit is the saviour of most of us, the opiate which dulls the 
Otherwise unbearable miseries of life.” 








“The perplexities of most persons arise from not understanding 
exactly what they want to do.” 

“One-fourth of life is intelligible, and the other three-fourths 
is unintelligible darkness; and our earliest duty is to cultivate 
the habit of not looking round the corner.” 

One quality, perhaps, was not conspicuous in “ Mark 
Rutherford ”—the quality of humour. The cast of his mind 
was too grave. But there was a quiet irony which showed 
itself in such a passage as this :— 

“Considering the kind and quantity of trust which is placed in 
Providence, the most ambitious person would surely not aspire to 
its high office, and it may be pardoned for having laid down the 
—— rule to ignore without exception the confidence reposed 
in 1b. 

It must be admitted that in all “Mark Rutherford’s” 
stories there is no character that stands out memorable, 
clearly defined, individual It is the total and not the 
particular impression that is left, just as in his style there is 
no characteristic on which one can seize except a perfect 
simplicity and naturalness. But it is not as a storyteller that 
“Mark Rutherford” makes good his claims to enduring 
recognition. He is more than a novelist; he is a moralist— 
an interpreter who helps those face to face with the per- 
plexities, the trials, and the injuries of life, to understand, to 
endure, and to forgive. And thanks to the human heart by 
which we live, it is not likely that such services as those will 
become obsolete or negligible yet awhile. 





WHAT SHOULD SHE HAVE DONE? 
ANY situations in real life raise questions which test 
the fundamental principles of conduct; others, raising 
no ethical question, are a test only for practical wisdom and 
promptitude in decision. Novelists have often applied them- 
selves to imagine situations which shall puzzle either the 
conscience or the resourcefulness of their readers. An 
extremely striking story which raises questions of both kinds, 
and has the additional merit, as a narrative, of puzzling the 
reader as to the explanation of the mystery related, is told 
by Mr. C. K. Shorter in the Sphere of April 5th. It does 
not profess to be a new story— it is said to be very old—but 
we do not happen to have heard it before. 

A mother and daughter were travelling in the Near East, 
and when at Constantinople they read in a newspaper that 
the Paris Exhibition—the last one—was about to open. They 
determined to hasten their return home in order to see the 
the exhibition at an early stage, and accordingly travelled 
by express, and arrived in Paris one evening at nine o'clock. 
At the Gare de Lyon their luggage, which consisted of two 
boxes and a carpet bag, was placed by the porter on the top 
of the carriage in which they drove to their hotel, but the 
driver took the carpet bag and placed it under his feet for 
greater security. At the hotel they signed their names in 
the book and asked for adjoining rooms. Adjoining rooms 
were not available, and the mother was given a room on the 
third floor and the daughter a room immediately above it 
on the fourth floor, The daughter, before going to her own 
room, visited her mother’s room, and promised to come down 
in two or three hours to see that her mother was comfortable. 
When the girl did go downstairs three hours later she found 
not only that the room which she was certain was her mother’s 
—she had not forgotten the number—was empty, but that 
its appearance seemed to be quite different from what it was 
when she had first seen it. Bewildered, she called the chamber- 
maid. The chambermaid expressed deep surprise. Surely 
mademoiselle remembered that she had come to the hotel 
alone? Greatly agitated, the girl asked to see the 
manager. The manager confirmed what the maid had said. 
Mademoiselle was evidently under a delusion—she had 
certainly arrived alone. “But,” she exclaimed, “we signed 
our names in tho visitors’ book!” The book was brought. 
Above her name was not her mother’s but that of a stranger. 
She demanded to see the porter. The porter remembered 
her arrival perfectly, but she had undoubtedly come alone. 
“The cabman!” she said—“ he will remember.” The cabman 
was found, and she reminded him of the carpet bag which he 
had placed under his feet. But no, he said that he had driven 
her alone and that she had only one box. At this point the 
girl fainted. The next day the hotel staff carefully attended 
to lmr departure, in charge of a nurse, to England and her 
friends. Not till a year or two afterwards did she hear what 
had become of her mother. 
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The first question, merely taking the narrative as a narra- 


tive, is the mystery of the disappearance. How and why did 
the mother disappear? Mr. Shorter says that he has been 
told that when Mr. Balfour heard the story he at once 
guessed the solution. If that be true, Mr. Balfour’s guess was 
an extraordinarily acute piece of ratiocination. He must have 
argued to himself, quite correctly, that the great exhibition 
was the clue. The visitors had come from the Near East; 
and all Paris, from the heads of the Government downwards, 
were feverishly and passionately concerned in the success of 
the exhibition. Put these facts together. The solution now 
becomes simpler. The mother had contracted bubonic plague 
in the Near East. A few moments after her daughter had 
left her she became ill, was just able to ring the bell, and 
thereupon fell on the floor. The doctor who was called in 
announced that she had died of plague. Here was a pretty 
kettle of fish. Bubonic plague in Paris in the year of the 
exhibition! Of course, if the fact were known, Paris would 
be shunned like—well, one cannot say more than “like the 
plague.” The exhibition would be utterly ruined; millions 
would be lost. Such things could not be allowed. The 
doctor grasped the situation at once. He informed the 
authorities, and the authorities instantly arranged that the 
tnhappy Englishwoman should never have had any existence. 
The body was quickly and secretly removed; the furniture of 
the room was rearranged; even the wallpaper was changed. 
The hotel staff were all bribed or frightened into compliance. 
The visitors’ book was falsified. That is the sequence of 
events as Mr. Balfour is said substantially to have guessed 
it. Mr. Shorter seems to believe that the incident really 
happened—we do not profess to follow him—and suggests 
that Mr. Balfour had heard of it before, and that the facts 
had remained in the back of his mind. 

But even if the episode never happened, it is a highly attrac- 
tive subject for the inquiry, “What should the girl have 
done?” Mr. Shorter says that it has already provided 
material for a magazine story and a novel. It is an illus- 
tration, ben trovato in any case, of the perfect organization of 
French administration. What is needed is achieved by relent- 
lessly logical means. The public good is a steam-roller that 
obliterates the individual. The police and the other officials 
used the hotel staff in order to convince the girl that she was 
suffering from a delusion. That is not at all an impossible 
thing to do, especially in the case of a frightened girl in a 
foreign country. There is an old story of a man who was 
persuaded to believe that his dog was a sheep, because as he 
was walking along the road everyone he met, acting in a con- 
spiracy, said, “ What a fine sheep that is!” If the assumption 
of one’s sanity has to be maintained indefinitely against the 
world, sanity at length snaps. We hold to sanity only by 
clinging to accepted standards of judgment, as a drunken 
man is said to keep his eyes on a light in order to know 
exactly where he is. In the darkness his world becomes a 
whirlpool. What should the girl have done? If she was to 
act effectively she must act quickly—before sanity, if only 
in a temporary sense, departed from her. If she had 
had sufficient force of mind she would have recognized 
instinctively that the events were, above all things, an 
assault upon her sanity, and that the essential point was 
to prove that she was sane, and further, that it was even 
more important to prove her sanity to herself than to the 
people who assured her that she was suffering from delusions. 
Directly she was certain that she was sane her procedure 
might be painful and difficult, but it would at all events be 
comparatively simple. To establish her identity, and her 
mother’s identity, and the fact of their journey from Con- 
stantinople—those were the facts (the facts as she believed 
them to be) through which she could keep her immediate hold 
upon sanity. Identity could be proved quickly, not through 
any French people, but only through the British Embassy. 
She should have made every effort to communicate at once 
with the Embassy. Within a few hours communication with 
her friends by way of the Embassy would have restored to her 
her standards and her balance. 

And what then? The magnificently ruthless logic of the 
French fiction could not have been persisted in. But the 
further question would arise, should the girl ruin the great 
exhibition? Surely that is a splendidly formidable question, 
ample enough for a novel in itself. And if she consented to 
withhold the truth for the sake of the exhibition, after being 











taken into the confidence of the Government, would she hays 
been guilty of a crime? Suppose that plague had spread 
among the hundreds of thousands of visitors to the exhibition 
—what would she have thought and donethen? It may be 
said that if the French Government knowingly allowed all its 
visitors to run the risk—which we do not believe it did—jt 
was a question for the French Government alone. No girl 
could hope to stand up to a foreign Government, nor would 
she have the right to do so. In theory perbaps not. But stil} 
—warning people is not interfering with foreign Governments, 
These are nice questions, quite worthy, let us say of the 
story. 





GARDEN NESTS. 

T has probably occurred to many owners of gardens to 
take year by year a census of their birds’ nests, A 
census of this kind is interesting, not merely for purposes of 
comparison of one year with another, but because it leads to 
the keeping of records of all kinds of odd and unusual circum. 
stances connected with birds and their habits in the breeding 
season. It is pleasant to notice whether the migrant birds 
return at the usual season and in the usual numbers; there is 
a fascination in trying to attract rare or shy birds to nest ina 
particular area of ground; and, as regards noticing the habits 
of individual birds, there is always the chance of being able to 
add a new fact to the chronicles of natural history. Indeed, 
it might be possible, if a sufficient number of owners of gardens 
were engaged in the pursuit of facts, to put together a really 
valuable report on the present position of a good many birds 
as regards increase or decrease in numbers, habits of feeding, 
and so on. Owners of gardens are selected from other country 
dwellers because each owner would be responsible for a 
specified area of ground, and there would be no overlapping of 
reports, as there would be if a number of different persons made 
entries as to the birds, say, of a large common or wood. And the 
probability would be that the returns from the gardens would be 
in the same proportion as the returns, could they be completed, 
from the whole of a given area. Suppose, for example, that 
in a particular parish there were a dozen members of a club 
or society, all of whom at the end of the season were to send 
in returns from their own gardens, varying in size, perbaps, 
from fifteen or twenty acres to an acre, the probability would 
be that the figures obtuined would be proportionate to the size 
of the parish as a whole. There would be certain exceptions, 
of course, as in the case of rookeries or heronries or large 
ponds, which might not happen to be in the areas searched by 
the garden-owners. But you would get at some interesting 
figures as vegards the numbers in any given year of such 
migrant birds as swallows, martins, and swifts, which make 
their nests in or on buildings; and there would be some 
valuable data on such points as the numbers of broods 
reared as compared with broods destroyed or nests 
deserted. This information would increase year by year in 
volume and so in value. More and more people become 
attracted year by year to the study of birds and their ways, 
and the more information that was collected, the nearer we 
should get to right conclusions on general questions—for 
instance, changes of habits among such birds as starlings— 
and on small but interesting points such as the building of 

supernumerary nests by wrens. 

Statistics of this kind, gathered from wide areas over long 
spaces of time, would provide, perhaps, the best means that 
could be got together in a lifetime for studying so huge a 
question as evolution. A process extended through millions 
of years can only be reasoned about as a whole by deduction 
and inference; but we may at least guess that the first steps 
towards evolution of species would have been departures from 
type which might have been observed on the spot had there 
been chroniclers to observe them. And even in our own time 
there have been examples of divergence from type which, if 
they had been noted year after year, might have formed link 
after link in a long chain of evidence. The old name of 
“chimney swallow,” for instance, which we do not hear 
nowadays, would seem to point to the fact that at one time 
swallows built in chimneys, possibly because chimneys 
approached in shape to the hollow trunks of trees or holes in 
rocks, in which they had been accustomed to make their nests. 
From that possibility you may go on to speculate whether the 
spots on swallows’ eggs have come there as the result of the 
birds nesting more and more in the open, since swallows now 
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make their nests on beams and ledges, open at the top, while 


their relations, the martins, which make their nests under 
eaves, and the sandmartins, which nest in holes and tunnels, 
have white eggs. Or take the case of starlings, birds which 
everywhere have proved themselves most adaptable in habits 
tochanging circumstances. Starlings may nest in holes intrees, 
or in thatch, or sometimes in the under part of a rook’s nest, 
which looks like a possible gradual transition from hole to tree. 
Here again you get an interesting point as to colour, for 
starlings’ eggs vary from hedge-sparrow blue to blue so pale 
that it is almost white: the suggestion would seem to be that 
blue is the colour towards which the egg tends to change as 
a consequence of the bird coming, so to speak, out into the 
open. Pigeons suggest other points in the same problem. 
Some pigeons—stockdoves, for example—still nest in holes, 
rabbit burrows, or hollows in the stumps or “stocks” of 
trees. Other pigeons, such as ring-doves, lay in nests which 
are open to the sky, but all pigeons lay white eggs ; will there, 
then, come a time when pigeons will begin occasionally to lay 
bluish eggs, and so vary from the white archetype; and will 
starlings in the same way begin to lay eggs which are slightly 
spotted, like song thrushes’, and so come gradually through to 
eggs which are of a safer colour, like the mottled eggs of 
missel thrushes, blackbirds, rooks, crows, magpies, and jays? 
Here is obviously a point where the slightest divergences from 
type, chronicled from time to time over a long period, might 
supply the most valuable data for the naturalist. Side by side 
with notes as to the colour of eggs, which vary in many species 
to a degree only to be realized by the examination of large 
collections, might come data as to possible changes of 
preference for this or that locality for a nest. Look, for 
instance, at the robin. Probably the commonest place in 
which to find a robin’s nest is a hole in a bank or 
wall. But here and there one seems to meet little colonies 
of robins which prefer other places to banks and walls. In 
a particular area of ground in which the writer found a 
large quantity of nests last year, there were a number of 
banks which offered what looked like ideal places for robins’ 
nests. But only one robin nested in a bank, and all the 
others, six in number, nested on the ground in the grass 
under some medium-sized larch trees. Except for the trees 
above them, the situation chosen was exactly that of a lark’s 
nest. The single robin which nested in the bank also dis- 
tinguished itself from the others by doing what wrens do, 
and building a supernumerary nest which it did not use. 
The odd point about this nest was that it was placed 
immediately adjoining the nest in which the eggs were laid 
and the young birds reared, so that the two nests sat in the 
bank in the shape of a figure of eight—a sort of bed-room 
and dressing-room. This year no robin has built as yet, 
but a wren has already set up a fresh record for itself. It 
made a trial nest in the loose grass of a bank—one of the 
usual “cock nests,” as they are called, some people holding 
that they are nests made by the cock in which to carry on his 
courtship, Then it chose one of a dozen little holly trees 
standing in a basket near a tool-shed, and began a “ cock 
nest” in that. The holly had to be moved, but it was 
planted in a hedge close by, and the wren duly finished 
the shell of the nest the next morning. A point to 
observe is that wrens are among the most particular 
birds about having their nests interfered with, and desert at 
once if the fabric is touched or loosened, as it might be in 
getting out an egg. Is it possible that these “cock nests” 
are made in such a frenzy of spring fever that the bird hardly 
notices interference or removal? There would seem to be 
room here for further experiment. 

Nests in gardens provide an opportunity which is not always 
possible elsewhere for calculating the chances of survival of 
the broods of different species, and a curious consideration 
occurs at once. If it is a fact that in the process of evolution 
birds are gradually leaving holes and coming out into the 
open, it is strange that the birds which nest in holes seem to 
lead, as a rule, safer existences than those which nest in the 
branches of trees or on the ground. Perbaps an artificial 
nesting-box does not provide proper premises for a scientific 
conclusion, but in the writer’s experience it rarely happens that 
a tit nesting in the hole of a tree or a bird-box fails to bring off 
its brood. Thrushes and blackbirds nesting in hedges, on the 
other hand, and robins nesting on the ground must regard it as 
an exceptionally lucky thing to bring up a family, rather than 








a terrible misfortune to lose eggs or young birds. Of the seven 
robins whose nests the writer watched last year, all of them 
in a small area of wood and garden, none of those which nested 
on the ground brought off a brood; the only bird which reared 
a family was the robin which nested in the bank, and in the 
bank there were rats. The thrushes and blackbirds were not 
much more lucky than the robins. This year the first missel 
thrushes’ nest has been robbed by jays; the hen was sitting 
comfortably enough one morning, and on tbe next five jays 
suddenly clattered up out of a neighbouring cabbage-bed, 
where lay the remains of the eggs. The missel thrushes are 
now building again, and if the nest, as seems likely enough, 
is robbed again, there will be a melancholy interest in the 
result. How many times will different birds start a fresh 
nestP That is just one of the points which observers in 
gardens can determine better than other people. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL LANDOWNER AND NATURAL OR 
SITE VALUE. 

[To raz Epirorn or ras “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—I am an agricultural landowner, living on and managing 

my own estate. The estate is free of encumbrances. The 

books are carefully kept, and checked every three months by 
an independent accountant, and a balance-sheet is drawn up 
each year. All accounts are paid monthly under discount. 

I undertake no improvements or alterations that are not 

absolutely necessary for the decent housing of the people and 

the stock and for the profitable cultivation of the land. No 
alterations or improvements are carried out without consulta- 
tion with the tenants and experienced estate workmen, and 
we only carry out work that is essential to keep the estate in 
working order. The land is naturally rich and fertile, and the 
farming of the estate is well up to, if not above, the average. 
Tap water is laid on to every farmhouse and cottage, with 
suitable drainage. There is every gradation of farm from 
three hundred acres to fifty acres. In order to give the farm 
labourers a chance of improving their position, there is a fair 
proportion of small grass holdings, varying in size from four 
to fifteen acres. The roads are good, and we are three miles 
from Market Drayton, an excellent inland market, which taps 
the potteries, Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham. The 
farming is mixed, cereal and root growing, grass and hay, but 
the chief industries are the fattening of stock and dairy 
farming, principally cheese-making. T'wo-thirds of the estate 
is rich grass land, provided the grass is treated with skill 
and one-third is fertile arable land. The rents are about the 
average ruling in the counties of Cheshire, Shropshire, and 

North Staffordshire. I make these statements in order to 

show that this is a favoured district for experienced, hard- 

working tenants. 

Now what do the results show? The results show that if 
all the money that has been spent by the landowners of this 
estate on farm houses, outbuildings, cottages, repairs and 
improvements, roads, water supply, drainage, and fencing 
were invested at 4 per cent. it would cover the rent of this 
estate. In other words, the tenants are paying 4 per cent. on 
the actual hard cash laid out by the landowners on the 
agricultural portion of the estate, and are paying nothing 
for the land that they are farming. An experienced agricul- 
tural writer in the Times lately stated that the average over 
the country only worked out at 3$ per cent. On the probable 
selling value of the estate, if placed in the market, the net 
return on that sum would not exceed 2 per cent., so that if I 
were to sell the estate at its present selling value and invest 
the sum obtained in securities bearing 4 per cent., I should, 
I think, nearly double my present income. Out of every £100 
in rent that I receive I pay away about £45 in income tax, 
tithe, local taxes, fire insurance, and the necessary repairs and 
improvements. The remaining £55 is spent in dealings with 
the local tradesmen and in the payment of a small staff of 
private servants. 

I understand the natural or site value of land to be the 
value of land after all improvements due to the expendi- 
ture of capital and labour have been deducted. Iam prepared 
to prove by facts and figures that if all these deductions 
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are made agricultural land has no natural or site value. 
The President of the Surveyors’ Institution, a well-known 
practical agriculturist, who has kept accounts for the last 
twelve years over an area of three thousand acres, stated last 
year in his presidential address: “So far as agricultural land 
is concerned, it is well known to most of us that if a fair and 
just estimate were made of the expenditure by owners on 
the improvement of the land, and this were allowed as a 
deduction in arriving at the unimproved value, there would 
be few cases where any value would remain upon which to 
assess taxation.” I further understand that the site taxers 
propose to take local rates off all buildings and improvements, 
and place them on the site or natural value of the land. But 
if agricultural land has no site value, where is the money to 
come from to meet the local requirements of the district? I 
conclude that the site taxers would say “from urban districts,” 
but are investors in urban districts to be singled ont for special 
taxation in order to relieve this estate of its local rates? Is 
that a just proposition? Is that practical politics ? 

I have stated that agricultural land has no natural or site 
value after all improvements due to the expenditure of capital 
and labour have been deducted. I always enjoy (wherever 
possible) bringing theories, especially theories concerning 
country life and work, to the test of practical experience. In 
proportion to the size of the estate there is too large an area 
under wood, so I am clearing thirty acres of its trees, the 
stumps being still left in the ground. The land is naturally 
rich fertile soil. It is derived from the New Red Sandstone 
rock, a soil rich in mineral plant food and rich in humus, the 
humus having accumulated from the leaves that bave fallen 
from the trees for a great number of years. I would let this 
Jand at a mere acknowledgment rent, say 5s. per acre for a 
lease of twenty-one years, the terms of the lease to be as follows: 
(1) Thirty acres of rich land, clear of trees, but the stumps 
in the ground, for a twenty-one years’ lease, at 5s. per acre. 
(2) At the end of the lease, if the Estate decide to take the 
place over, full compensation to be given for all improvements. 
(3) If the lessee before the end of twenty-one years is desirous 
of getting rid of the lease he can do so, provided he ean find 
a respectable and responsible man to take the place over. 
(4) For the settler to live and work on the spot. All accounts 
to be carefully kept and checked by an independent accountant, 
and published each year in any newspapers that I may select. 
(5) The final terms of the lease to be settled by the Small- 
holding Commissioner for the district or an official appointed 
by the Board of Agriculture. 

I would let the Jand on the terms I have stated, because it 
would afford me and my tenants and neighbours the deepest 
interest to watch the fine old tussle necessary to bring an 
area of unimproved land into such a state of cultivation that 
it would yield a living, after paying, say, 4 per cent. on the cost 
of the necessary house and buildings, fencing, drainage, 
elearing, and cultivation. The distance from the nearest 
market is five miles. With the exception of one short bit 
of road across a grass field, the roads are good. The estate 
water main runs close to the site, so that a connexion could 
be carried out at a small cost. 

Iam informed that sums of money are being subscribed to 
the cause by the wealthier site taxers. Why should nota 
little of this money be laid out in bringing their theories to 
the test of practical experience? Ifthe experiment succeeds 
it would do more for the cause than all the theoretical 
inexperienced talkers, writers, and orators put together. All 
applications for the land on the terms I propose, which are 
addressed to me, c/o Spectator, will be forwarded, and I 
promise on my part that there shall be no delay in settling 
to business.—I am, Sir, &c., H. B. M. Bucwanan. 

Hales, Market Drayton. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE MARCONI CASE. 
[To tue Epitor or tux “Srecrator.” } 
Sir,—In common, I feel sure, with many of your readers, 
I am rather at a loss to understand the reason of your 
vehement and reiterated attacks on the Attorney-General, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Master of Elibank, 
in respect of their purchase of American Marconis. You 


evidently do not assert or even insinuate that these three men 
plotted to buy cheap and sell dear. What, then, is the charge 
brought against them? Have they been guilty of conduet 
without precedent in the case of men occupying their 
positions? Or is it that we are now inaugurating a new 
standard of official purity? I think it would be better jg 
Ministers neither bought nor sold any shares whatever during 
their term of office. Their bankers would take care of any 
monies they might wish to put aside meantime, and allow 
them as good interest, or within a fraction thereof, as gilt. 
edged securities would produce, so that the disability would 
mean little or nothing financially. So long, however, ag 
Ministers are permitted by custom and precedent to buy and 
sell shares as to which their official positions give them no 
advantages, and the holding of which would not affect their 
judgment, it certainly appears strange that there should be 
so much said as to the purchase, sale, and re-purchase by 
Ministers of shares in a company which could not benefit 
financially, even indirectly, by any transaction which might be 
concluded witb a British company working the same patent.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Iustitia, 

[Cannot our correspondent distinguish between a true 
investment such as trustees make—investments we have again 
and again declared to be perfectly legitimate for all Ministers— 
and speculative Stock Exchange transactions (made in the 
ease of two of the Ministers on borrowed money) of the kind 
in which the three Ministers were engaged ? In the City, 
clerks and the officials of companies are not allowed to carry 
out speculative transactions on borrowed money—see the 
evidence of Mr. Campbell before the Marconi Committee on 
Monday. Why, then, should a greater freedom be demanded 
for Ministers, the officials of the nation? The hardship of a 
self-denying ordinance in regard to speculative transactions 
would be by no means great. The charge we have made, are 
making, and must continue to make, is that the Ministers who 
speculated in American Marconis were not acting with the 
delicacy and discretion we have a right to expect from 
Ministers. If “lustitia” thinks they were, we can only say 
that he has a very strange standard of public duty.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





[To rue Epitor oF tue “Sprectator.”’) 
Srr,—Reading about the Marconi inquiry has reminded me of 
a Chinese proverb which (as far as I know) is not exactly 
represented by any English congener. I have thought that in 
case you were not already acquainted with it you might care 
to hear it. It is to the following effect: “Do not tie your 
shoe ina melon patch, nor set your bat straight in a peach 
orchard.” The “Caesar's wife rule,’ to which you have 
referred, brings one into the same line of country, but the 
Chinese saying seems to me more generally applicable. 1 
is not easy to be Caesar’s wife, but almost anyone could 
remember to keep a safety margin between himself and the 
melons and peaches, even if they are refreshing fruit.—1 am, 
Sir, &c., E. L. B. ALLEN 

(Consul for Kiungchow, retired). 


Moorbach, Narberth, Pembrokeshire. 





[To tne Epiror or tHe “Spectator.”] 
Srr,—May I suggest to one of Mr. Lloyd George’s admirers 
in the House of Commons that he should ask the following 
question of the Prime Minister: “ Whether, in the light of 
recent disclosures, he will consider the advisability of increasing 
the salary of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, im 
order that he, as guardian of the public purse, may not again 
be tempted to eke out his apparently inadequate salary of 
£5,000 a year by indulging in speculative investments (the 
money in payment for which he has to borrow) on information 
given him directly or indirectly by the managing director of 
a company which is under contractual obligations to the 
British Government; and, further, whether he will approve 
of such increase being passed by the resolution of the House 
in accordance with the precedent established by the Chancellor 
himself as regards members’ salaries, in order that the country 
may not have an opportunity of saying yea or nay to the 
subject ” P—I am, Sir, &c., 


Liverpool. W. W. Movers. 





[To rue Eprror or tur “ Srectator.” } 
Sir,—The following passage, taken from the “ Personal 
Reminiseences of Prince Bismarck,” by Sidney Whitman 
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(page 75, edition 1902), may be of some interest at the present 


time :— . . 
«| lost,” says the Prince, “a considerable sum years ago merely 


h the view I took of my official position quite independently 


ene naideeatien. of profit or loss. I had invested what was a 


oe aununl for my circumstances in Russian State Bonds. 
Shortly afterwards our political relations with Russia became 


somewhat strained. Although I did not feel the slightest anxiety 
concerning the stability of Russian values—in which have 
always had unabated confidence—I did not think it consonant 
with the etiquette of my position as German Chancellor to be 
personally interested in Russian stocks at such a critical juncture. 
So I gave instructions to Bleichroeder to sell out my holding. He 
implored me not to sell, and I felt that he was right. However, I 
still adhered to my resolution, and it cost me a good round sum of 
money, for at that particular moment all Russian securities had 
gone down very much. ‘That loss I never made up again.” 


aw] am, Sir, &c., 
THE ROYALIST PRISONERS IN PORTUGAL. 


(To rue Epiror or tus “Srrctrator.”"} 

Sir,—Last February the Premier, Senhor Affonso Costa, 
declared that in a month, when all the trials pending before 
the courts-martial were over, he would propose a (limited) 
amnesty for the political prisoners. Six weeks have now 
passed, the courts-martial both here and in the north are as 
active as ever, and the hope of an amnesty, far from coming 
nearer, has receded. That this is so the words in a leading 
article of the Premier’s organ, O Mundo (April Ist, 1913) 
make sufficiently clear :— 

“This [talk of an amnesty] is a spent rocket (lebre corrida). No 
Government in Portugal would dare to concede an amnesty before 
the conspirators prove that they have ceased to conspire. It is 
possible that there are some conspirators who, perhaps, repent of 
having allowed themselves to be led astray by the ringleaders ; 
but to these in due time the Government of the day will be able 
to grant an amnesty should it consider that it may do so without 
loss of dignity to the régume or danger to public order.” 

Yet for now nearly a year no hand has been raised against the 
Republic. It has, indeed, been curious to observe that intoler- 
ance and persecution have increased as the country has grown 
quieter. Even the most resolute opponents of an amnesty do 
not contest its humanity or justice. It appears, then, that 
fear is the reason for the Government’s refusal to release these 
prisoners, despite the wishes of the Portuguese nation and 
the wishes of the moderate Republicans; and fear so great 
that the authorities imprison even the weak and old, e¢.g., 
Dota Julia de Brito e Cunha or Senhor Sabino José da Costa, 
an old man of over sixty, who, after seven months’ imprison- 
ment, died in the Limoeiro last week without knowing on what 
charge (beyond the vague and familiar accusation of con- 
spiracy) he had been arrested. Persons have even been 
arrested recently “for speaking against the Republic and 
against the Government.” It only remains to be arrested 
for thinking against the Republic. But, indeed, this 
has already occurred, and many of those actually in 
the cells of the Penitenciaria are there for thinking 
monarchically and for no other reason. It is only a few very 
ignorant and very foolish persons who consider this an 
adequate reason for their imprisonment. It is only the very 
foolish and very ignorant, again, who could be guilty, as in 
the arrest of Doiia Constanga Telles da Gama, of trampling 
underfoot chivalry and the glorious traditions of Portugal’s 
past. Unhappily the reputation of Portugal has to suffer for 
the actions of this minority. The motive for the odious and 
malicious arrest and eight months’ imprisonment of Dojia 
Constanga was that her acts of charity (permitted by the 
authorities) were confined to the political prisoners—did not 
not extend to the criminals in the same prisons. The wit- 
nesses for the prosecution had no accusations to make at her 
trial ; but hers is no exceptional case in this respect. Hundreds 
of witnesses for the prosecution have passed before the Lisbon 
court-martial, spinning out the trials by statements so absurd 
that I regret, for laughter’s sake, that they are too lengthy to 
quote. Surely the Republic cannot be blind to the odium and 
ridicule it incurs by these trials, at which no proofs are pro- 
duced, and which are almost equally discreditable whether 
the verdict be an acquittal or condemnation, owing to the long 
terms of imprisonment undergone by the accused before their 
trial. It seems almost incredible that the Lisbon court- 


x. 





martial should intend totry Dofia Julia Brito e Cunha and others 
still in prison and to go solemnly through the same farce as 


that enacted yesterday in the trial of Dofia Constanca Telles 
da Gama. 








But these are details: the main point of my letter is that if 
the Republican authorities are afraid of granting an amnesty, 
as O Mundo definitely affirms, the Lisbon press must cease to 
speak of the Republic and the nation as being identical, and the 
Government must not be surprised if little confidence is felt 
in a régime which feels no confidence in itself, and if rumours 
are spread abroad that it is weak and tottering. On the 
other hand, according to many Republicans, this talk of not 
daring to grant an amnesty is sheer hypocrisy, and these 
Republicans believe that the granting of an amnesty would 
be the beginning of a new era of peace in Portugal. A 
Republica (April 2nd, 1913) says that without an amnesty 
“it is impossible to reduce the political life of the nation 
toa normal state, it is impossible to enter upon the period 
of definite quiet which is essential for any useful labour. ... We 
shall more easily disarm our enemies by good administration 
and good government, by tolerant and considerate actions, than 
by intimidation and violence, arrests and outrages.” Certainly 
the course which the Republic is at present steering must 
delight its worst enemies. But, while it is heading straight 
for the rocks, there is still time to alter the course should a 
lull occur in the bitter Jacobin wind now blowing. It is 
entirely to the advantage of the Republic that the persecutions 
of the last thirty months should be forgotten in a new period 
of tranquillity. Should the Portuguese Government, before 
another month elapses, grant an amnesty embracing all the 
prisoners (for one cannot accept distinctions in releasing when 
none have been made in arresting and condemning) it will 
avoid the further discredit to the Republic involved by the 
trial of innocent persons after many months of wrongful 
imprisonment, it will give the lie to those who assert that the 
Republic feels as insecure to-day as it did two years ago, and, 
while inspiring confidence in the Republic, it will by its action 
win unqualified and unanimous applause throughout the 
civilized world.—I am, Sir, &c., Aubrey F. G. Bet 

Lisbon: April 2nd, 1913. 





PORTUGUESE SLAVERY IN WEST AFRIOA. 
[To tux Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 
S1z,—The letter of Senhor Freire d’Andrade, forwarded to 
you for publication by the Portuguese Legation, provides 
further proof, if such were needed, that the Portuguese 
Government has been completely captured by the powerful 
planter influence, and is a demonstration of the straits to 
which the planters are now being driven by the awakening 
public conscience of civilization as to the methods of pro- 
curing and retaining labourers for the cocoa plantations. 
This Society was not unaware before publishing the trans- 
lation of the pamphlet on “Slavery in West Africa”—the 
original of which had been circulated in Lisbon—that great 
pressure was being brought to bear upon Senhor de Carvalho to 
get him to repudiate the authorship. Recent revelations of the 
treatment which is meted out by the Portuguese Government 
to persons suspected, even on very slender grounds, of political 
antagonism to them, enable one to understand the kind of 
pressure which might be used to induce the author to disown 
his written statement. Such a disavowal can have little value. 
As regards the gross charge insinuated in Senhor Freire 
d’Andrade’s letter against Mr. Cadbury (and implicitly against 
this Society as his dupe or accomplice), I venture to think it 
carries with it its own refutation. Mr. Cadbury is on the 
Continent, and is not expected to arrive in England until 
to-morrow, but he will no doubt take an early opportunity of 
placing all the facts known to him before you.—I am, Sir, &., 
Travers Buxton, Secretary. 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 





THE PUTUMAYO CASE. 
(To tue Epiror or tas “Srecrator.”] 

Sr1r,—The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society 
has prepared in pamphlet form the judgment of Mr. Swinfen 
Eady in the Putumayo case, for the removal of Seiior Julio 
Arana from his position of liquidator. Copies of this pamphlet 
may now be obtained gratis upon application to the secretary 
of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, 8.W.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Joun Harris, 
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HISTORY AND PESSIMISM. 
[To ruz Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”’}. 

Sir,—While admitting that pessimism (like optimism) is as 
old as the human race, and may even have previously depressed 
the minds of our arboreal ancestors on the subject of the 
next nut-harvest, I am at a loss to imagine what comfort 
Mr. Reginald Lucas derives from Thomas Raikes’s pessimism 
recorded in 1832-1835. To begin with, eighty years, or the 
life-span of one really old person, does not count for much 
in the history of mankind; nor did Mr. Raikes look for the 
fulfilment of his prophecies in twenty minutes. But were 
he to return among us he would find some actually accom- 
plished and the rest steadily maturing. Passing over the wider 
generalizations,take Peel’s disgust for the new Parliament (1833): 
would he now find “the asperity, the rudeness, the vulgar 
assumption of independence, combined with a fawning rever- 
ence to the people out of doors,” where he left it, or increased 
an hundredfold ? Has “the downfall of the House of Lords,” 
pronounced to be “inevitable” in 1834, occurred or not ? 
Again, in 1835, “the contest seems likely to become a war to 
the knife. . . . The struggle is no longer between Whig and 
Tory. .. . It will soon throw off the mask and become a war 
to the knife between rich and poor.” We have already seen 
bloodshed in recent strikes, and railway stations strongly held 
by the military; and we have Syndicalism. Finally, in his 
Jast quotation, Mr. Lucas seems innocent both of the percep- 
tion of prophecy and of a sense of humour (1835): “The 
vanity of all human projects ... to place in the hands of 
one factious Irishman a more deadly influence in the House of 
Commons than all the borough proprietors together under 
the old system!” In this final sentence Mr. Raikes’s gift of 
soothsaying is frankly uncanny.—I am, Sir, &e., W.E.M. 





RATES AND LOCAL INCOME TAX. 

(To tae Ep:ror or tHe “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I hope you will recur to this important and interesting 
subject. The case of the person with two residences, who is 
not necessarily very rich, seems to require further examina- 
tion. The method of levy is also an important point. Must 
the amount of everyone’s income be laid before the Parish 
Council, the District Council, the Board of Guardians, and 
the County Council to enable these bodies to make their 
demands? We don’t, in general, enjoy such publicity.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


THE TEACHERS’ TRAINING SYNDICATE. 
[To rae Epiror oy tug “Sprectarox."] 

Srr,—Not a few persons engaged, as we are here, in training 

women for the work of teachers in secondary and high schools 

must have been startled by the contents of a letter that 
appeared in the Spectator on March 29th, signed by the 

Secretary of Cherwell Hall, Oxford. According to that 

letter the Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of 

Cambridge had recently determined not to admit to its 

examination in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education 

any persons not holding a degree conferred by one of the new 

Universities or the equivalent certificate granted by the older 

Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to those women who 

pass an honours examination of those Universities. Asat the 

Datchelor Training College we have regularly year by year 

presented students, not only for the Teaching Diploma of the 

University of London, but for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certi- 

ficate, and had not received any notification, or even any hint, 

of change of policy on the part of Cambridge—though as 

Principal of this College I have more than once been consulted 

by the Secretary to the Syndicate in regard to the nature and 

standard of the examinations to be used as qualifying for 
entrance to the Teaching Certificate Examination—I found it 
dificult to believe that there had been any change introduced 
of which this college had received no notice. A letter addressed 
by me to the Secretary to the Cambridge Teachers’ Training 

Syndicate has bronght an explicit statement that no change 

has been made or is in contemplation, and that the qualifying 

examinations recognized by the Syndicate are as set forth in 
the following regulations :— 

List oF Recocnizzp Examinations QuALIFYING POR ADMISSION 
TO THE EXAMINATION OF THRE Tsacuers’ TRaInrNG Synp:- 
CATE, CAMBRIDGE. 

After the year 1913 no candidate can ordinarily be admitted to 
the examination unless he or she have: (1) Graduated, or obtained 
the equivalent of graduation, in some University of the United 











Kingdom ; or (2) passed the Intermediate Examination in Arts or 
Science in some University of the United Kingdom. In the cage 
of members of Universities not possessing a distinct Intermediate 
Course, the Syndicate must be satisfied before admitting candidates 
that they have qualified to the extent of having reached at least 
the standard of ing an Intermediate examination; or (3) 
obtained a Certificate, with honours in at least one group, in the 
Higher Local Examination of Cambridge or Oxford; or (4) passed 
an examination which can be shown to the satisfaction of the 
Syndicate to be of at least the standard of the above examinations, 
The Syndicate will be prepared to consider applications for 
admission to the Examination of persons who have not qualified 
by means of the above Examinations, but who have had, in the 
——- of the Syndicate, adequate experience in teaching, and are 
able to give proofs of having received a good education. Such 
applications should be made at least two months before the date 
of the Examination for which the candidate desires to enter. 


Many of us are grateful to the Cambridge Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate that it recognizes the teaching value of many women 
who, either from lack of time or means, or from some other 
cause which in no way proves them wanting in natural ability, 
intelligence, or culture, have been unable to obtain a University 
degree or its equivalent, but who will none the less prove 
excellent teachers and form-mistresses, doing quite as good 
work in its kind as teachers who have had a more specialized 
preparation for their work. It seems therefore a pity that 
so grave anerror should have got abroad as that which has 
recently appeared in the pages of the Spectator and in those 
of the Times (Educational Supplement) and of other leading 
journals.—I am, Sir, &c., CAROLINE E. Riao 
(Principal of the Datchelor Training College and School), 
The Grove, Camberwell, S.E. 





“ TRICK.” 
[To rue Epiror oy tue “Sprcrator.”! 
Srr,—To prove that this unpleasant word is not forbidden by 
the rules of Parliamentary courtesy your correspondent 
“Zetetes” cites an apparent instance of its employment in 
Parliament from Macaulay’s collected edition of his speeches 
(ed. 1854, p. 304). But a reference to Hansard, or to that 
earlier edition which was reprinted from Hansard (II., 70), 
will show that Macaulay did not really use the word in 
Parliament. In his collected edition he avowedly recast most 
of the speeches, including this particular one of February 19th, 
1844, And in that recasting the whole passage which “ Zetetes” 
refers to was remodelled, and the invective sentence, “ Your 
trick has served its purpose,” was introduced for the first time. 
Iam, Sir, &c., CourRTNEY KENNY. 
Downing College, Cambridge. 





THE CONCLUSION OF “PARADISE LOST.” 
{To tae Epiror or tar “Sprecrator.”) 
Srz,—The last two lines of “Paradise Lost,” beautiful as 
they are in themselves, do not fit very well into their con- 
text. Addison thought that the conclusion of the poem 
would be improved by their omission. Bentley noticed that 
the ordinary reading “makes the last distich seem loose, 
unconnected, and abscinded from the rest.” In order to 
provide a connecting link, he substituted “then” for “ they.” 
But, as this leaves “ took” without a subject, other critics who 
followed Bentley in reading “then” for “they,” transposed 
the two last distichs of the poem. But even with this violent 
change the lines produce a staccato effect very unlike the 
interlaced harmony characteristic of the Miltonic verse para- 
graph. This harmony can easily be restored by a slight 
alteration in the punctuation, which is perfectly legitimate in 
the case of a blind author. It is probable that the amanuensis 
mistook the pause that Milton, when dictating the poem, made 
at the end of a line, for a full stop, and that what tlie poet 
really intended would be expressed by the following punctua- 
tion :— 
“The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and, Providence their guide, 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 

Through Eden took their solitary way.” 
The absolute noun witkont an accompanying participle is 
quite in accordance with Milton’s practice. We have it in 
the familiar phrase “hand in hand” in the line immediately 
following and in P. L. ii. 521. Indeed, this ellipse is very 
convenient, and therefore of frequent occurrence in poetry. 
Many instances will suggest themselves, e.g., “ Act, act in the 
living present, heart within and God o’erhead,” and “ Dark- 
ness comes over me, my rest a stone.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Birmingham University. MicuarL MacmILLan. 
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April 12, 1918.] 


VIRGIL A THRACIAN? 

[To rus Eprror or Tue “Srectator.”] 
Sir,—The obsession under which I have been labouring since 
I read, in your last issue, that Virgil was a Thracian has been 
strong. Mr. Garrod, as your reviewer notes, demurs to the 
“Classical Review,” wherein I also myself have occasionally 
translated. The Merton Fellow votes for the Celtic stock of 
Maro. Surely this latter view is supported alike by tradition 
and internal evidence. That very drastic schoolboy horror, 
the Schema Etymologicum, works well in the Celtic interest, 
especially in Book vii. Take lines 712, 740 :— 

«. ,. qui rosea rura Velini,” 

“et quos maliferae despectant moenia Abellae.” 
The first derives the Celtic rhos, taos: the second, the Celtic 
efal, malum (apple). What is a Thracian doing in this 
philological galley? How did a Thracian come by the Celtic 
proper name Virgilius, connoting manliness? Macrobius and 
Horace attribute to Maro the very qualities which St. Paul 
does to those other Celts, the Galatians. Virgil’s very 
executor (testamentary and literary) is a Celt, Tucca, whose 
name is to-day in Welsh the exact translation of sica. This 
philologic equation is classic. None but a Celt would have 
called the Po the “sovran stream,” that Po whereby were 
Boii and “ myriad tribes of Celts,” as Plutarch tells us, citing 
poetry thereon into the bargain. Sunt lacrimae rerum could 
have been sung by none but a Romanized Celt. Thracian 
touches of cruelty are generally the very antipodes of gentle 
Maro. Lastly, for the moment, has the “ Classical Review” 
Thracophil no fear before his eyes of Dante and the early 
Christian Church’s lien on Maro P—I am, Sir, &c., 
68 Abbey Road, Torquay. HucH JOHNSON. 





THE ORIGIN OF “OXFORD” AND “CAMBRIDGE.” 
[To tue Epitor or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srtr,—Mr. Francis Darwin has scarcely gone deep enough in 
his discussion. Cam in Celtic certainly means “crooked,” 
but Cam in Cam-bridge does not “ of course ” mean “crooked,” 
far from it. In the Antonine Itinerary, c. 380 a.D., there is 
a place Camborico, which possibly—only possibly—stood on 
the site of Cambridge. The name probably is Old Celtic, 
camb or, “ crooked river,” with adjectival -ic. It was doubtless 
this Roman name which induced scholars long afterwards to 
fix the river name as Cam. But, as Dr. Skeat has so well 
worked out the matter for us, the earliest name of this river, 
c. 700, in Felix of Crowland, is Gronta, whilst Bede tells of 
Grantacestir. (The modern Grantchester is two and a half 
miles from Cambridge.) Only in 1436 do we begin to find 
Canbrigge ; 1449 Kaumbrege; 1462 Cambryge; and in 1586 
in Camden we perhaps first get Camus as the river-name. 
Granta originally became assimilated to or towards Cam through 
Norman wmispronunciation. Granta is probably cognate 
with Gaelic granda, “ugly,” as in the Allt-Grand, Dingwall. 
As to bridge, there is no proof that it means, or ever meant, 
“a pavement going into water.” They spoke no English in 
early days in remote Iona. But bridge or brig, when this 
word is of Scandinavian origin, as it generally is in Yorkshire 
and most of northern England, is the representative of O. Norse 
bryggja, “a landing-stage, a movable pier.” This will be the 
meaning of Filey Brig; at least, according to the great Oxford 
Dictionary, the sense “a narrow ledge of rock” does not occur 
until 1812. It is worth adding that a few miles from the 
writer's door stands Bridgeness, near Bo'ness, a name which 
has long been a great puzzle. How could there be a bridge on 
4 point jutting into the sea? Of course the name is Norse, 
“landing-stage point.” Ford, of course, means in its root 
nothing more than “a way, a road,” but from the earliest times 
Jord has meant specifically “a road through a river.” Bede is 
practically our earliest source for English place-names, and in 
Bede -ford and -caster are by far the commonest name-endings. 
It may be taken as practically certain that all the -fords in 
Bede were “ roads through rivers.” In these early days, when 
England had hardly any bridges, the ford was just about the 
most important point in many a district. Forth is but the 
northern or softer form of ford. However, the Welsh for 
“road, passage” is fordd (dd=th); and it has been claimed that 
nearly all the fords in Devonshire bave this origin. This 
seems possible, but it is certainly not probable; though the 
writer is bound to add that all the places in -ford in his own 
Scottish county—Buinsford, Rumford, Wyndford, &c.—seem 
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to mean “road” and not “ road through a river.” In Stirling. 
shire, however, all such names must be quite recent. As 
to Oxford, the Ox- may be the same Celtic root as Axe, 
Exe, and Ux-bridge, but this cannot be absolutely proved. The 
oldest mention of Oxford is in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for 
912, “Oxnaforda,” which certainly means “ford where the 
oxen crossed.” Curiously, however, Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
ec. 1145, thinks the name Celtic, and speaks of “ Boso of Ridoe, 
that is Oxford,” Ridoc being Welsh rhyd, O.W. rit “a ford,” 
and O.W. oc “ water, stream.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Falkirk, N.B. JAMES B, JOHNSTON, 


(To tax Epiror or tus “ Srectator,’'] 

Srr,—May I point out that the Welsh names for Oxford and 
Cambridge—Rhyd ychen (the ford of the oxen) and Caer 
Grawnt (the fort of the Granta)—support the views that the 
derivations respectively are Oxenford and Grantabridge? 
My old tutor at Oxford, the late Mr. C. W. Boase, Fellow and 
Librarian of Exeter College, a man of immense erudition, 
was keenly interested to find that the Welsh name for Oxford 
embodied the “oxen” meaning. Mr. Boase (who, a celibate, 
was affectionately termed the “Ruth-less Boaz” by his 
pupils) was the author of the volume on “Oxford” in the 
“ Historic Towns” series, edited by Freeman and Hunt. In 
this he wrote: “As to the meaning of the name Oxford 
(which some derive from the Celtic word for water or river, 
viz., Uisg or Ouse), it may be noted that the early spelling of 
the name is always Oxnaford, where Oxna is the early English 
genitive plural, meaning ‘of oxen.’” The ford of oxen, like 
the ford of harts (Heortford, Hertford), marked an important 
passage across a river. The earliest forms of Oxford and 
Cambridge in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle are Oxnaforda 
(A.D. 912) and Grantanbryege (a4.D. 921). Further evidence 
can be found in McClure’s “ British Place Names.” Attempts 
to derive the words otherwise seem unnecessary and fantastic, 
—I am, Sir, &c., L. J. Roperts. 

[We cannot print any more letters on this subject.—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 





PACIFICIST, PACIFIST, OR——? 
(To tus Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ]} 

Srr,—In our endeavours to get hold of the right idea, let us 
at least try and get hold of the right word. It is high time 
that some competent etymologist or word-coiner should decide. 
We want something shorter, or easier to pronounce, than 
pacificist; but I cannot swallow pacifist (or, indeed, any other 
jist). If our aim is to establish (or to discredit) the law of 
universal peace, and not merely to make peace between com- 
batants, cannot a verb more suitable than facere be utilized P 
Philopacist seems to be etymologically correct, but it is 
terribly cumbrous; and, if it is correct, would not pacist 
also be so? I am, as you will see, almost ignorant of the 
rules of logonomy.—I am, Sir, &., C. 8. 





SUTOR ULTRA CREPIDAM.” 

(To tne Epiror or tae “ Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—The expression “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam,” concerning 
which your correspondent “G.” seems unduly exercised, may 
be found in the “ Anatomy of Melancholy” (Democritus to 
the Reader). Several authors of that age, but especially 
Burton, are responsible for the common use of Latin phrases, 
which often vary considerably from classical originals. There 
is nothing slovenly in quoting a phrase in a form which has 
thus become generally accepted among us. Monkbarns, in 
“The Antiquary,” chapter 14,is made to say, “ Well, well, 
Grizel, I was wrong for once in my life—ultra erepidam—I 
fairly admit.” —I am, Sir, &c., Tuomas M. Kroau. 

Spike Island, Queenstown. 


“ NE 





BAD WORDS. 
(To tas Eprron or tus “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—Can you help to drive the following words out of use, 
viz.: Mentality, obsession, necessities (for “ necessaries”), 
meantime (for “ meanwhile ” or “in the meantime”)? If so, I 
think you will confer a boon on those who have a regard for 
the English language.—I am, Sir, &c., L. 

[As many men as opinions about words. We loathe 


“mentality,” though we fear it has sometimes crept into 
the Spectator, but confess to a total lack of prejudice about 
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new words. After all, is not the splendid liberality of 
Dryden the better way? “I trade both with the living and 
the dead for the enrichment of our tongue.” Still, “ mentality” 
goes down very hard.—Eb. Spectator. } 











FOOTBALL COUPON BETTING. 
[To tus Eprtor cr tus “Srercraror.” } 

S1r,—Having read with great interest the article in the 
Spectator by Mr. Russell on the subject of football coupon 
betting, I thought you might possibly be interested to hear of 
the meeting of protest held in Bolton on April 7th. I also 
enclose you a copy of a circular which was widely distributed 
in the town. I may say the large audience was composed 
very largely of working men, and I do not think I have ever 
been at a mecting where the speakers were listened to with 
such close attention.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 








“Dear Sir,—We beg to draw your attention to the enclosed 
notice of a meeting to be held at the Spinners’ Hall, on Monday, 
April 7th, to support the action of the Football Association in 
their efforts to suppress football coupon betting. As you are no 
doubt aware, the Football Association is endeavouring to secure 
the passage through Parliament of a Bill which will make the 
printing or publishing of all forms of football betting coupons 
illegal. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the very grave dangers 
arising from the enormous increase of football betting during 
recent years. There is little doubt that the systematic circulation 
of betting coupons week after week is encouraging large numbers 
of people to bet who would not do so if the opportunities thus 
given could be removed. Moreover, those who are actively con- 
eerned in football are convinced that unless measures are taken, 
and taken quickly, to suppress coupon betting, the continuation 
of League football in this country will be seriously threatened. 
There is also the danger that the harmful effects of football betting 
may spread to Sunday-school football and other forms of Junior 
football. 

As you will see from the notice of the meeting, the speakers 
are well known in the football world, and we may say that the 
meeting has the warm approval of all the Bolton Wanderers’ 
directors. We therefore ask you in the interests of true sport to 
make an earnest appeal to all your members to support the 
meeting by their presence at the Spinners’ Hall on April 7th. 

James Youno, Mayor of Bolton; T. A. CHapman, Vicar of 

Bolton; Col. Groras Huesxern; Joun R. Bartow; 
Dean Averponk; A. Le Marcuantr; R. S. Woopmass, 
Victoria Hall; P. R. Parsons, Secretary Sunday School 
Social League; Prerzrre Warp, Director Bolton Wan- 
derers; Joun Starter, Wanderers’ full back; Davip 
Sroxses, Wanderers’ outside right; W. J. Lipscoma, 
Headmaster Bolton Grammar School; J. S. Roscow, 
Vice-President, Lancashire Football Association; T. Y. 
Ritson, Lancashire Football Association; J.T. Howcrorv, 
Lancashire Football Association; P. Buttovex, Opera- 
tive Cotton Spinners’ Association.” 





THE PRESERVATION OF LEIGHTON HOUSE FOR 
THE PUBLIC. 
[To tae Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—On behalf of the Leighton House Committee kindly 
allow me to make an appeal through your columns for the 
necessary funds in order that Leighton House should remain 
accessible to the public. £3,000 for the purchase of the free- 
hold, and £15,000 for maintenance is what is wanted. If it is 
not forthcoming the proprietors of the leases feel they must, 
though with deepest regret, close the house, and the publie 
be deprived of a privilege which many thousands have enjoyed 
and greatly appreciated for the past sixteen years. When 
presiding over a meeting at Leighton House, Lord Alverstone, 
Lord Chief Justice, began his speech by these words: “ The 
idea of Leighton House not being retained as a centre of art, 
as it has been now for many years, would not only be dis- 
tasteful, bat something of a national reproach, the more so 
as the sisters of Lord Leighton have made—I will not call it 
a sacrifice, for no labour of love can be called a sacrifice—but 
a most munificent gift.” 

Setting aside all sentiment and association, the intrinsic 
value of the contents of Leighton House is very great. When 
lecturing at Leighton House the late Lord Crawford and 
Balearres made the following notable remarks: “Many Persian 
tiles are soldin Persia. They are made in Birmingham. If 
you possess one genuine old Persian tile, treasure it—it is 
a rarity. In this house you have hundreds of these rare 
treasures.” More than this, in Leighton House these rare 
treasures are not seen in meaningless isolation as in a museum, 
but they form part of a beautiful creation in which some of 
the best work of great English artists is incorporated. In a 
letter to the Times M. Choisy, the distinguished French 
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| April 12, 1913, 
architect, wrote of this creation: “One passes into a twilight 
corridor, . . . a transition which prepares the eye for a jewel 
of Oriental art; ... this gradation, perhaps unique in con. 
temporary architecture, was Leighton’s idea.” More artistically 
choice even than this treasure-mine of exquisite colour are the 
drawings and sketches by Lord Leighton which hang in 
hundreds on the walls of Leighton House. 

The future of the Leighton House Institution has been 
hitherto somewhat insecure, owing to the fact that the property 
was not freehold, and that, till lately, no society existed which 
could exactly carry out the idea of the memorial. These 
hindrances have now been removed. Mary Lady Iichester 
has consented to part with the freehold, and the present 
proprietors have found in the Imperial Arts League an incor. 
porated body of artists working for artists to whom they can 
with full confidence transfer their responsibilities. Donations 
may be sent to Messrs. Drummond’s Bank, on account of 
“The Leighton House Preservation Fund.”—I am, Sir, &., 

Leighton House, E. I. Barrrineron, 

12 Holland Park Road, W. Honorary Secretary, 

[We are delighted to hear that a thousand pounds has already 
been subscribed towards this most excellent object. It is 
greatly to be hoped that the rest of the money required will 
be obtained.—Eb. Spectator. } 











THE HORSES OF ELBERFELD. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”’} 

Srr,—The writer of the article on the recent Internationa} 
Congress of Zoology at Monaco alludes briefly to Professor 
Ziegler’s communication regarding the “thinking horses” of 
Elberfeld. Perhaps your readers are not aware that the 
extraordinary feats alleged to have been performed by these 
horses have been attracting serious attention on the Continent 
for some months past. Their story is this: Herr Krall, a 
wealthy proprietor and breeder of horses, whose estate is near 
Elberteld, took an interest in the clever horse named Hans, 
which belonged to Wilhelm Von Osten, an old schoolmaster, 
who had trained it by new methods and had produced some 
remarkable results. Von Osten always refused to make money 
out of the horse, and finally, as I have been told, he died of 
grief from suggestions of trickery, which (whatever be the right 
explanation of the results produced) have been since recognized 
as wholly unjust. He bequeathed Hans to Herr Krall, who gave 
some years of patient application to teaching those of his 
own horses which exhibited the best aptitudes by the same 
methods. Though well worth describing, it would take me 
too long to go into the details of the training used: briefly, it 
is based on teaching horses as you teach children, or, if you 
like, as you would teach achild who is dumb but not deaf. 
He has seven educated horses, most of which are Arabs, but 
the pony Hanschen is of European race, as is also the blind 
horse Berto. These horses all do difficult calculations, and 
all understand language. They have been put to every 
possible test, not only by Dr. Ziegler, but also by such men of 
science as Professors Kraemer, Sarasin, Besredka, Assagioli, 
Mackenzie (an Italian in spite of his name), and Claparéde. 
The last-mentioned, Dr. Claparéde, the distinguished psycho- 
logist of Geneva, made the following declaration :— 

“Des réponses justes ont ét* données par ces chevaux dans des 

conditions qui excluent absoliment Vhypothése de signes volor- 
taires ou involontaires. I] me parait certain que ces chevaux 
comptent réellement le nombre des coups qu’ils frappent et 
quils épélent spontanément, selon leur alphabet conven- 
tionnel. Quant & savoir comment Zarif, et surtout Muhamed, 
parviennent, dans un temps trés court, 4 donner la solution 
correcte de certaines opérations mathématigques difliciles, c’est sur 
quoi je ne saurais me prononcer pour le moment; de nouvelles 
et méthodiques expériences seraicnt indispensables.” 
Professor Claparéde also said that the horses of Elberfeld 
presented the most important psychological fact that had 
come to light in this century. Professor Besredka (Paris) 
wrote, “Il ne peut y avoir de doute que les chevaux raisonnent, 
calculent.” 

Dr. Ziegler dined with us at our hotel at Monte Carlo after 
his lecture, and gave us some interesting particulars. He 
said that the pony Hinschen was the most willing of the 
horses to work alone with strangers, but that in no case could 
the horse see its master or anything but the board on 
which the problems are written, as they wear blinkers. He 
described the way in which they rap out the solutions as 
rapid and elegant. He told me that the horses are so friendly 
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that they lick your bands all over—all except old’ Hans, now 
sixteen years of age, whose temper is very bad. I asked if he 
was past (intellectual) work, but Dr. Ziegler said that he still 
calculated extremely well. 

There is a movement in Germany for the purpose of having 
an international commission to examine the whole question, 
and it has been pointed out that no time should be lost, as 
something might happen to Herr Krall, and no one can tell if 
he will leave successors in his wonderful skill in developing 
the mind of the horse—or, rather, in establishing a means of 
communication between horse and man. I most sincerely 
wish that highly competent English specialists may join this 
commission, but nothing has been heard of them yet. Some 

‘years ago Professor Hobday wrote to Count Martinengo- 
Cesaresco (whose book on “ The Psychology of the Horse” he 
had read with interest), inviting him to be one of a committee 
which was to examine the performing horse Trixie, but I 
think the examination never took place, and the horse came 
to an untimely end in America. The horses of Elberfeld 
raise questions of far greater interest, and it would be very 
unfortunate if England were behindhand in trying to solve 
them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EVELYN MARTINENGO-CESARESCO, 





THE WHALE'’S BELLOW. 

[To tux Epitor or tas “Srectator.” ] 
Srr,—Your correspondent’s courteous letter compels me to 
reply to his two points. First: that the sound he and others 
heard could only have been caused by some obstruction in the 
air tube of the animal, for no whale has vocalorgans, Second: 
I have seen several cow whales (Megaptera) killed while they 
had calves by their sides, and have often seen sperm whale 
cows and calves in great terror from attack by whale-boats, 
but such cows never emitted a sound except when spouting 
blood. And then, as I have before stated, that sound had 
nothing vocal in it, but was purely the result of the breath 
trying to escape through a tube partially choked with clotted 
blood.—I am, Sir, &c., Frank T. BULLEN. 

Bournemouth. 





[To tue Epitor or tae “Srecrator.”) 
S1r,—I have read the two letters on the above subject appear- 
ing in your paper. Your first correspondent,“ B.M., B.,” tells of 
a whale killed in False Bay emitting a series of “deep roars 
or bellows” when harpooned. This I can corroborate, as I 
was present when it occurred. Mr. Frank Bullen throws 
doubt on ‘‘B. M. B.’s” statement, and says that though he 
has seen many whules die and heard a kind of strangulated 
groan, “the sound was not in the least like either a roar or a 
bellow.” In reply to this may I quote to Mr. Bullen from his 
very fascinating “Cruise of the Cachalot”? In chapter viii. 
occurs this passage, describing the death of a sperm whale, 
“Torrents of blood poured from his spout-hole accompanied 
by hoarse bellowings as of some gigantic bull, . . . caused by 
‘the labouring breath trying to pass the clogged air-passages.” 
This same explanation for the bellows of the False Bay whale 
was given by “ B. M. B.”—I am, Sir, &c., F. 8S. 
South Africa. 
[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A NORMAN FRENCH GLOSSARY. 
(To rue Eprror ov tHe “ Srectator.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Whitwell’s suggestion at the Historical Congress 
and his letter to the Times of the 7th instant, concerning a 
Medical Latin Dictionary, remind us that another and equally 
important work, which was part of the original instructions 
by the Rolls Commissioners, still remains to produce. I refer 
to the “ Norman French Glossary,” with which Mr. L. O. Pike 
stated in his Introduction, dated March 1908, to “ Year Book” 
20, ed. iii., he had made progress during his labour of over a 
quarter of a century. Perhaps the Commissioners will tell 
us why this “ Glossary,” on which one of the greatest living 
authorities has expended so much labonr, has not yet seen 
the light.—I am, Sir, &., ARTHUR BEtTs. 
50 Bedford Row, W.C. 





THAMES BARGES. 


[Te rux Environ or Tae “Srectator.”’] 
Sir,—As a lover of the Rochester barge and her skilful crew 
may I tell another tale of pluck and seamanship ? Some years 





ago a barge was at anchor somewhere north of Orfordness, 
It came on to blow; the skipper decided to run for Harwich, 
Whilst weighing, first one and then the other pawl broke. 
Round flew the windlass with the strain on the cable. The 
handspike broke itself as it killed the captain and with ite 
stump flung the mate overboard, who was drowned. The cable 
ran out to a clinch and parted. The boy, finding himself 
alone, set the mainsail, ran for and reached the “ Lunnon 
River”! Concerning your delightful article of March 29th, 
I have always understood that it is the captain who “courses,” 
the ship from the eminence of the haystack, the mate steering. 
Also I think the sprit is always now secured with a “snotter” 
(a wire from the lower masthead to the fore end of the sprit) 
and a chain bag. The “socket” principle was abandoned 
many years ago, as it was found that, if it carried away, the 
weight drove the sprit through the barge’s bottom.—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. H. ©. 


THE TRADE UNION ACT, 1913, AND THE OSBORNE 
JUDGMENT. 
[To rue Eprtor oF rue “Srectator.’’} 


Sir,— May I through your ‘valuable columns reply to the many 
inquiries which I have received as regards the extent to which 
the new Trade Union Act reverses the “Osborne” judgment. 
This Act was not intended to reverse that’ judgment. Few 
members of either of the great parties in the House of Commons 
would have countenanced any such reversal. The object of the 
litigation which produced that judgment was to safeguard the 
liberty of those trdde unionists who objected to supporting 
the political policy of their'respective unions. l action was 
only sought when ‘all othtr mtans had failed, owing to the 
tyrannical actions of that small but active minority which 
dominated the’ unions on this question, The courts protected 
the political liberties of the trade unionists in the only possible 
way—by declaring general politics outside the scope of the unions. 
The object of the present Act is to modify that judgment by 
allowing trade unions to pursue a political policy, whilst pro- 
tecting the members from being compelled to support political 
objects to which they are opposed. 

it is difficult to find any valid reason why the Government 
should have gone out of its way to interfere in the matter, as 
the members of the trade unions were always able to make any 
voluntary payments towards political purposes which they might 
think fit. From a national point of view the Act is a very bad 
one, and wholly contrary to the spirit of our electoral laws, 
but I am only concerned here with the trade union aspect. The 
Act, as strengthened by amendments in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, if strictly administered, does not greatly offend inst the 
liberty of the individual member, and supports rather than 
reverses the “Osborne” judgment. Tho worst feature of the 
measure is the clause which requires objecting members to send 
in to the union officials a claim for exemption. 

The pledge which bound members of the Socialist Lubour Party 
in the House of Commons to vote on all questions as directed by 
a committee, which also acted as paymaster, is fone and cannot 
be revived. The legal struggle was well worth undertaking if the 
result had only been to destroy a pledge so unconstitutional and 
corrupt in its practice, and degrading to those who consented to 
be bound by it. The whole of the funds of the unions were pre- 
viously at the disposal of men who only joined them for political 
purposes, The funds and machinery of the unions were often 
diverted into political channels without any ballot of the members 
being taken on the subject. Loyal trade unionists were expelled 
or driven from the unions with the loss of their contributions and 
benefits because they would not support political objects which 
they thought wrong. A definite Socialist policy was adopted and 
all members were compelled to support it. The political levy was 
marked as arrears when not paid, and in time prevented such 
members from having any voice in the management of their 
union. In other cases political payments were deducted from 
moneys due to members or lodges from the central body without 
the consent of such members or lodges and contrary to their rules. 
Rules were already in existence or being prepared for the purpose 
of penalizing members who opposed the Socialist Labour Party 
candidates in the constituencies. In other cases it was difficult to 
trace the money to political purposes even when it was known that 
it was being used for such purpose. The legal action was taken not 
only fot the purpose of destroying the evils already mentioned, 
but also to prevent the development of worse evils which wero 
being successfully. advocated, and which would have set up a 
corrupt and tyrannical caucus similar to the Trades’ Hall in 
Australia, by which members are compulsorily pledged to support 
any candidate who may be dumped down in the constituency in 
which they are voters. All these wrongs are cured by the new 
Trade Union Act, which goes far to support the “ Osborne” judg- 
ment in these and other matters. 

A trade union may pursue such political purposes as are men 
tioned in the Act, but only after a secret ballot of its members 
has been taken, and then only in accordanee with definite rules 
and under the control of the Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
Any member of a registered or unregistered union must be free, 
without any disability, to refrain from supporting such political 
purposes. Any member who feels that his freedom in these 
matters has been interfered with has the right of appeal to the 
Registrar. It will be difficult for working men situated at_a die 
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stance from the ‘Registrar’s office, and who are without funds, 
assistance, or advice, to take full advan of the Act; for this 
reason the Trade Union Political F m League has been 
reorganized, so that every trade unionist may be able to rely upon 
effective machinery in support of his own liberty.—I am, Sir, &c., 
77 Barrett Road, Walthamstow, N.E. W. V. Ospogng. 








“THE SPECTATOR” NATIONAL RESERVE PRIZE 
AT BISLEY. 


Tue Spectator is again offering a prize at Bisley to 
encourage rifle shooting in the National Reserve. The con- 
ditions, which we quote from the National Rifle Association’s 
Official publication, are as follows :-— 
“THE SPECTATOR.” (S.R.) 
(Single Entries.) 
Squadded Competition, Tuesday 22nd. 

“Open only to all members of the National Reserve not qualified under 
N.R.A. regulations to compete in the King’s Prize Competition. 
Aggregate value, £50, given by the Proprietors of the Spectator, 

Distances... es» 200 and 500 yards (aggregate). 

No. or Suors ,.. § As for the corresponding distances of the First 

"TARGETS .., oe { Stage “ Queen Mary’s Prize.” 

Dniform ... «» Need not be worn, 

Sights ..  «. As issued, 

Orthoptics + May not be used or. worn. 

Entrance Fee .,. 5s., to be paid before 12 noon on Tuesday, 
24th June. Post Entries, 6s, 3d. till 4 p.m, 


on Monday, 21st July. 
One Prize of £5 wee ooo = LS 
One » 3 ore ao = 8 
One ” 2 eee wo = 2 
Forty Prizesof 1 «we eo = 40 
Forty-three Prizes £50 


Specrat ConpIrTions. 

1, The General and Special Conditions for the corresponding 
distances of the “ Queen ’a Prize” apply to this Competition 
#o far as applicable. 

2. No sights other than those strictly in accordance with the 
Government pattern may be on the rifle. Slings, if attached to 
the rifle, must be tight. 

~---—— 
it may be said in explanation that the object of the competi- 
tion is to encourage as large a number of National Reservists 


as possible to enter. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
és considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 
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POETRY. 


<> 
A PORTRAIT, 
(After Pope.) 

‘O WHEN a Wife at last begins to see 
Her Husband's not the man he seemed to be, 
Brave, tender, chivalrous, heroic, pure, 
But balf a tyrant, half an epicure ; 
Sharp-tongued if thwarted in his slightest whim, 
As if the world were all arranged for him ; 
In converse commonplace, in habits gross, 
Luxurious, idle, querulous, morose ;—= 
As this blurred portrait proves itself the Real, 
Effacing, flouting, her adored Ideal, 
What wonder if, in dear defeat of hope, 
She turns an atheist or a misanthrope ; 
Arraigns the Powers that mocked her maiden prayer, 
And e’en in motherhood finds fresh despair ; 
Still, as she feels her own poor life undone, 
Fears to revive the Father in the Son; 
With wistful terror scans the baby face 
And dreads to read th’ hereditary grace ; 
Marks his sweet eyes, those eyes of heavenly blue, 
Which seem to say, “If false, then nothing's true,” 
Then murmurs, “ Gracious God, will he be traitor too?” 





Who but must weep if such a Wife there be ? 
Who would not shudder if his own were she ? 
(The author of this*poem neglected to enclose his name 





BOOKS. 


——— 


SWIFT'S FRIENDSHIPS.* 
THE fourth volume of The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, 
edited by Dr. F. Elrington Ball, covers the period between 
January 1727-28 and June 1733. Swift had seen Twickenham 
and Dawley for the last time, and if he still entertained hopes 
of promotion they were extinguished by his interviews with 
Sir Robert Walpole. He returned to the death-bed of Stella. 
While he was entertaining some company at dinner on 
January 28th he received a note telling him that she had died 
at about six o’clock. It was almost midnight when his com. 
pany left the house and he wasalone. Two nights later she 
was buried, and Swift, too ill to attend the funeral, watched 
the lights in the cathedral from the Deanery windows for a 
moment, and then asked to be carried into another room. 
There is no reference to her death in his correspondence; but 
the night on which she died, for his own solace, he put upon 
paper his record of “the truest, most virtuous, and valuable 
friend that I, or perhaps any other person, was ever blessed 
with.” So far a cold-blooded and scientific curiosity, which 
treats the relations of Swift and Stella merely as an historical 
problem, has not produced any evidence which adds or detracts 
from this simple and moving statement. Dr. Ball, in a short 
summary of Stella’s life, printed as an appendix to his fourth 
volume, presents what facts have been ascertained about her, 
with a restraint, a caution, and a scrupulousness that are 
entirely admirable. We have really no evidence that Swift 
was married to Stella, but only that a certain number of 
people supposed a marriage; and Sir Henry Craik probably 
attaches too great an importance to Lord Orrery’s testimony, 
“the concealed, but undoubted wife”; for the word “un- 
doubted” did not at one time, and should not now, denote 
an assured conviction; it has rather the value of the 
French sans dowte. Sheridan is an untrustworthy witness, 
Deane Swift (Swift’s cousin and biographer), who had, as 
Sir Henry Craik remarks, “considerable opportunities for 
reaching the truth,” though he accepted the marriage as a 
fact, would not seem to have had any other grounds than Lord 
Orrery. We have nothing tangible, nothing that any court 
would admit; nothing but conjecture and hearsay; and if on 
the other hand, as Sir Henry Craik admits, expressions used 
in Swift's letters “would be more naturally and simply 
brought into accord with facts were it possible to set aside 
the marriage as a fabrication,’ we have at least one good 
reason for thus setting it aside. There was no sufficient 
object for concealment. The story, even as Sir Henry Craik 
relates it, has all the character of idle gossip. A dean 
married by a bishop in a garden, and the reply attributed to 
Stella when Swift offered to own the marriage, that it was 
“too late”—could anything be more improbable? This pre- 
tended marriage is used, of course, as an explanation of 
Swift's rupture with Vanessa, who was sufficiently mischievous, 
brilliant, and silly to have tired the patience of any man. 
Swift attracted women and was flattered by their attentions, 
and petted them, and domineered over them; but with a 
woman of Vanessa’s character such conduct was dangerous: 
and, once she had given their relations the character she wished 
them to bear, it was impossible to break them off without 
scandal. His attitude towards women was uniform, and 
we are concerned neither to excuse nor to condemn it. 
There is the case of Miss Kelly, who, having gained his 
affection and then offended him, writes to ask forgiveness in 
the following terms: “My health is so much impaired that 
it is but too probable that I shall not live very long, and 
methinks it would be very hard to have the short time that is 
allotted for me made more miserable than continual sickness 
can make it, This must be the case, if you do not once more 
receive me into your favour; nothing I desire half so much, 
and do assure you, I spent so bad a night from the thoughts 
of my misfortune, that could you have had an idea of it you 
would have been sorry for me.” Dr. Ball, in a note to this 
letter, quotes from Mrs, Delany: “At present she is disabled, 
poor thing, for she is confined to her bed with a pleuritic 
disorder, but the Dean attends her bedside: his heart must be 
old and cold,.indeed, if that did not conquer.” As this 








and address. We trust that he will make good his omission.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


* The Correspondence of Tile ead Swift, Vol, iv. By F, Elrington Ball. 


London : G, Bell aad Sens. [s, 
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older and colder than when Vanessa tried to rule it; but his 


conduct shows a similar character. Her case differs from that 
of Vanessa, we venture to think, not because Swift had become 
wiser, but simply because the characters of the two women 
were different. Short of making an actual break with 
Vanessa, Swift would seem to have attempted at different 
times to moderate ber passion for him, but whenever his pity 
was excited she used it to strengthen her position, and treated 
it as further encouragement. Such conduct could only have 
one issue. It may have excited for a moment the jealousy of 
Stella, but she could not have been deceived for long, and we 
doubt whether, with all the assurances she possessed of his 
affection for her, she would have complicated his situation and 
her own by forcing him into a marriage with her against his 
will. She had no rivals. When she dies he asks for no 
sympathy, but closes his heart upon his own bitterness; she 
was peculiarly his own. 

“Now why does not Mr. Pope publish his Dulness?” he 
writes to Gay. “The rogues he mawls will die of themselves 
in peace, and so will his friends, and so there will be neither 
punishment nor reward.” Pope and Bolingbroke send him 
the consolations of philosophy, and moralize upon the vanity 
of all things. “I have formerly made some strong efforts to 
get and to deserve a friend; perhaps it were wiser never to 
attempt it, but live extempore, and look upon the world only 
asa place to pass through. Just pay your hosts their due, 
disperse a little charity, and hurry on.” Pope achieves an 
air of detachment, even when writing of his mother’s failing 
health; and Bolingbroke finds that he “can be unfortunate 
without being unhappy.” “Prudence will make us desire 
fame, because it gives us many real and great advantages in 
all the affairs of life. Fame is the wise man’s means; his 
ends are his own good and the good of society.” One never 
finds «ny detachment in Swift; his voice is always shaking 
with passion, and he knew that he had retarned to Dublin, as 
he put it, “ to die in a rage, like a poisoned rat ina hole.” He 
did not pretend to a shallow equanimity in misfortune. Gay, 
the Duchess of Queensberry, and Lord Bathurst, when he is 
not employed in “ that busy and senseless place,” Parliament, 
are the most cheerful of his correspondents. He loved and 
valued Gay, and sent him counsels of prudence drawn 
from the store of his own experience. “I would fain have 
you get enough against you grow old to have two or 
three servants about you and aconvenient house. It is hard 
to want those subsidia senectuti when a man grows hard to 
please, and few people care whether he be pleased or not. I 
have a large house, yet I should hardly prevail to find one 
visitor if I were not able to hire him with a bottle of wine.” 
Poor Gay was never to need these subdsidia, and Fate, which 
decreed for him an untimely end, mercifully spared him the 
deprivations of a useless providence. He was happy, for a 
time, with his Duchess and his Duke, whose championship of 
his merit, were it but the cloak of a political intrigue, had 
brought upon them the Royal displeasure, and then he died, 
after an illness of three days, from a distemper which Dr. 
Arbuthnot believed mortal from the beginning. ‘Good 
God!” writes Pope to Swift, “ how often are we to die before 
we go quite off this stage? In every friend we lose a part of 
ourselves, and the best part.” Swift was always reticent 
with his feelings, and he replies: “I received yours with a 
few lines from the doctor, and the account of our losing Mr. 
Gay, upon which event I shall say nothing. I am only 
concerned that long living has not hardened me; for even jn 
this kingdom, and in a few days past, two persons of great 
merit, whom I loved very well, have died in the prime of 
their years, but a little above thirty. I would endeavour to 
comfort myself upon the loss of friends as I do upon the loss 
of money, by turning to my account book, and seeing 
whether I have enough left for my support; but in the 
former case I find I have not, any more than in the 
other, and I know not any man who is in a greater 
likelihood than myself to die poor and friendless.” The 
Duchess, to whom Pope showed this reply, rebukes Swift 
for it: “{ think I could live on very little, not think myself 
poor or be thought so, but a little friendship could never satisfy 
one, and I could never expect to find such another support as 
my poor friend. In almost everything but friends, another 

of the same name may do as well; but friend is more than a 
name if it be anything.” A quick feminine instinct prevented 





belongs to the year 1733, Swift’s heart was certainly 





her from mistaking bitterness for callousness, and she adds > 
“I felt much more than you wrote, and more than, I hope, you 
will continue to feel.” His old friend, Lady Betty Germaine, 
too, writing in the hope of. mending his quarrel with Lady 
Suffolk, says, to soften him: “I wish with all my heart, as @ 
judgment upon you, that you had seen her, as I did, when 
the news of your friend’s death came; for though you area 
proud parson, yet give you, devil, your due, you are a sincere, 
good-natured, honest one.” 

We could not find a better proof than in the example of 
Swift that genius is an assemblage of qualities, in which the 
defects have as great a value as the excellences. His style is 
always the great style of passionate utterance; his bitterness 
derives from a sensibility which would scorn to express itself 
through emotional prettinesses. His tragedy was not so much 
the tragedy of disappointed antbition as of disillusion in life. 
Bat it is a tragedy; it is not merely a failure. 





THE SEA AND THE JUNGLE* 


Tuts is the narrative of a voyage by which the author, who is, 
or was, a journalist, escaped temporarily from the bonds of con- 
ventional life and occupation. AH the normal practitioners 
of a life of routine dream occasionally of escape. A few act 
upon their dreams as upon a good omen, but they return as a 
rule to drudgery. Perbaps they have discovered by that time 
that work which is worth doing is not after all charaeter- 
istically pleasant, and that the desire to escape from it 
was only a testimony to its necessity. The literature of 
escape from social) or professional bondage, of which Thoreaw 
may be reckoned the prophet—Borrow as the. servant 
of the Bible Society is hardly to be counted among those who 
have escaped from restraint—is already large, and may be’ 
expected to increase in direct proportion to the growth of 
sophistication in civilization. The test of the genuineness of 
escape is perhaps the simple but searching one whether » 
man is willing to make great pecuniary sacrifices in order to 
escape. Resolutely to leave a groove—for there is generally 
a good deal to be said in favour of the groove when the time: 
comes—or to throw up a safe income is proof of the ardour of 
restlessness. Mr. Tomlinson seems to have satisfied the test. 
But he was glad to return to London at the end of his: 
adventure, and we should be surprised to learn that the’ 
process of blood-letting, so to speak, has not cooled the 
fever. Escape, after all, is not generally a solution, bat 
a shirking, of difficult. questions. And the literature of 
the subject, though it is highly amiable and fascinating, 
often begins to offend when it adopts an air of. lofty 
superiority to those who stay on in the old rut, simply and 
manfully doing the job that has come to their hands—possibly 
even making the pots and pans which the latest Thoreau, 
however simple his way of life, is not above consenting to 
use. 

And, then, is the written narrative of the escaped insurgent: 
to be a self-conscious piece of introspection, such as ever 
Thoreau was always in danger of writing, or a record of such 
value as can be extracted from an experience seldom described P: 
Very high among those who have used their escape to good 
purpose we should place Dana, the author of the immortab 
Two Years Before the Mast. He wasa Harvard graduate of 
culture and nice tastes, who went to sea for two years for his. 
health, wrote one of the best books in existence on the sea- 
man’s life, and afterwards devoted his attention to improving 
the lot of those whose circumstances he had so intimately 
studied. 

Geographically Mr. Tomlinson followed almost the exact 
route of Bates, the famous naturalist, who spent some elevem 
years on the Amazon and its tributaries and brought home 
more than thirteen thousand different species of insects, of 
which about eight thousand were hitherto unknown to 
science. Mr. Tomlinson was suddenly offered the chance 
of going in a tramp steamer to the San Antonio Falls on 
the Madeira River, two thousand miles inland from Para, 
and he as suddenly accepted it. He signed on for the voyage 
nominally as purser, for the non-existent services of which. 
office he received the fictitious salary of a shilling a month. 
Now, as to the manner in which he has written his narrative: 
it is very striking and vivid; he has the talent of acute 








* The Sea and the Jungle. By H. M. Tomlinson, Londen; Duckworth aud 
Co. [7s. 6d: net.} 
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‘observation and powerful expression. The narrative is so 
good, indeed, that. we are vexed to find that it is not some- 
thing even more. The author is continually making us think 
that he might have written a book that would endure, and as 
often making us feel that he has not. His insurgency 
against the established ways of life, which of course 
may be highly respectable in itself, is not always put 
forth in a manner one can respect. It is sometimes 
irrelevant and sometimes lacking in taste. Again, the 
agonizing search for the word to give a description dis- 
tinction or dignity too often results in the contrary effect, 
and we are conscious rather of a grimace or a contortion. If 
only Mr. Tomlinson, with his unquestionable power of 
vigorous description, had been content to be a little simpler, 
a little more direct, and a little less concerned to pursue 
cloudy fancies, he might haye written the book of travel 
and experience which we believe he is capable of writing. 
However, it may be that we are only wasting words; possibly 
what we dislike is to him the real zest, and our prescription 
for writing something that will endure only in his judgment 
a call to repudiate the thoughts best worth expression. We 
do not suggest that Mr. Tomlinson should have tried to 
imitate Bates. Bates was a fully equipped professional 
naturalist—distinguished enough to be the co-operator of 
Mr. A. R. Wallace—and Mr. Tomlinson is not a professional. 
We mean only that Mr. Tomlinson might have described 
waters practically unknown to British shipping with a more 
confident recognition of the essential interest of his subject. 

So different is his method from Bates’s that whereas Bates 
simply says in his book in a sentence that he went to the 
Amazon, and devotes the rest of his space to the eleven years 
he spent there, Mr. Tomlinson describes at length his 
experiences in the tramp. This isa fine description; several 
passages might have been written by Mr. Conrad. The tramp 
was one of those iron decked vessels in which the masts are only 
masts because they are derricks, and the upright, commercial- 
looking funnel bas a suspicion of a tilt forwards, apparently lest 
it should seem to have any of the affectation of rakishness. In a 
heavy sea the forecastle, the bridge, and the poop stood out of 
‘the seething water like towers, while the decks below were 
awash like a half-tide rock. How the landsman’s sense of 
insecurity and discomfort grew into confidence and a sense 
of intimacy, with that personal note of gratitude that goes out 
towards the inanimate being which is a ship, is extremely well 
told: The scenes on the Amazon and the Madeira deserve 
quotation. He describes the floating islands which are 
detached by the floods and move down-stream in enormous 
‘masses. 

“We numerous floating islands (IIhas de Caapim) and 
‘trees adrift, evidence, the pilots said, that the river was rising. 
These grass islands are a feature of the Amazon. They look like 
lush pastures adrift. Some of them are so large it is difficult to 
believe they are reaHy afloat till they come alongside. Then 
if the river is at all broken by a breeze, the meadow plainly 
undulates. This floating cane and grass grows in the sheltered 
bays and quiet paranas-miris, for though the latter are navigable 
side-channels of the river in the rainy season, in the dry they are 
merely isolated swamps. But when the river is in flood the earth 
is washed away from the roots of this marsh growth, and it moves 
-off, a flourishing, mobile field, often twenty feet in thickness. 
Such islands, when large, can be dangerous to small craft. Small 
flowers blossom on these aquatic fields, which shelter snakes and 
turtles, and sometimes the peixe-boi, the manatee.” 

On the Madeira the floating islands are formed of trees rather 
‘than of grass :— 

. “The average width of the river may be less 
amile. It is loaded with floating An che a ge o 
¢ terras-cahidas,’ landslides, caused by the rains, which carry away 
sections of the forest each large enough to furnish an English 
park with trees. Sometimes we see a bight in the bank where 
such a collapse has only recently occurred, the wreckage of trees 
being still fresh. Many of the trees which charge down on the 
current are of great bulk, with half their table-like base hich out 
of the water. Occasionally rafts of them appear, locked with 
creepers, and bearing flourishing gardens of weeds. This charac- 
teristic gives the river its Portuguese name, ‘river of wood,’” 
Such phenomena were the despair of the honest captain :— 


“The river is full of big timber,’ he said. He went to stare 
overside,and then came back tous, ‘The current is about five 
knots, and those trees adrift are as big as barges. I hope they 
keep clear of the propeller.’ The Skipper’s eye was uneasy. 
‘He was glum with suspicion; he spoke of the way his fools might 
‘meet the wiles of fortune at a time when he was below and his 
‘ship was without its acute protective intelligence. He stood, a 
spare figure in white, in a limp grass hat with flapping eaves, 








gazing forward to the bridge mistrustfully. He had brought us 2 
in a valuable vessel to a place unknown, and now he had to go on, ' 
and afterwards get ‘us ‘all out again. I began to feel a largo 
respect for this elderly master mariner (who did not give the 
beard of an onion for any man’s sympathy) who had skilfully 
contrived to put us where we were, and now was unaware what 
mischance would send us to rot under the forest wall, the bottom 
to fall out of our adventure just when'we were in its narrowest 
passage and achievement was almost within view. ‘This is no 
place for a ship,’ the captain mumbled. ‘It isn’t right. We're 
disturbing the mud all the time; and look at those butterflies 
now, dodging about us!’” 

No doubt when he saw his ship covered from end to end with 
butterflies he felt like the shocked fisherman in Captains 
Courageous, when the conversation had been improperly led 
on to farming by one of their number, that things were not 
being “ kep’ separate.” 

Some of the descriptions of jungle scenery are quite first- 
rate, and so is the account of Porto Velho, where the tramp 
unloaded her cargo of patent fuel at the pier, from which 
point the listless heat-devoured colony of engineers were 
driving their railway two hundred and fifty miles through 
the jungle. We should like to know more about the singularly 
casual white explorers who, according to Mr. Tomlinson, think 
little of coming through to the Upper Amazonian districts in 
canoes from the Pacific by way of unknown and dangerously 
rapid rivers. They do not even think of themselves as 
explorers; they roam about merely in the hope of alighting 
upon some Eldorado of wealth. On the Madeira Mr. Tomlinson 
was among such tribes of Indians as were so diabolically 
maltreated in the Putumayo district. He formed the lowest 
opinion of the spirit of men whose life is summarized in the 
one word “ rubber.” 

“Para is mainly rubber, and Manaés. The Amazon is rubber, 
and most of its tributaries. The Madeira particularly is rubber. 
The whole system of communication, which covers thirty-four 
thousand miles of navigable waters, waters nourishing a bumus 
which literally stirs beneath your feet with the movements of 
spores and seeds, that system would collapse but for the rubber. 
The passengers on the river boats are rubber men, and the cargoes 
are rubber. All the talk is ofrubber. There are no manufactures, 
no agriculture, no fisheries, and no saw-mills, in a region which 
could feed, clothe, and shelter the population of a continent. 
There was a book bya Brazilian I saw at Para, recently published, 
and called the Green Hell (Inferno Verde). On its cover was the 
picture of a nude Indian woman, symbolical of Amazonas, and 
from wounds in her body her blood was draining into the little tin 
cups which the rubber-collector uses against the incisions on the 
rubber-tree. From what I heard of the subject, and I heard 
much, that picture was little overdrawn.” 





A LAND OF UNREST.* 
On the character of the Marchmen, over whom the English 
and Scottish Lord Wardens exercised a somewhat intermittent 
control, Mr. Pease writes with an enthusiasm which many of 
his readers will share. Neither the virtues nor the faults of the 
Borderers were such as greatly commend themselves to more 
civilized communities, but the congratulations we so often offer 
to ourselves on the change which the district has undergone 
are not always well founded. Mr. Pease claims for the Borderers 
“a splendidly hardy Spartan type of character. . . . The wild 
land has been the fruitful mother of a wild, stern chivalry.” 
They were absolutely faithful to their word, to their chief, 
and to those who placed confidence in them. It was said of 
them by a contemporary that “ they would not bewray any man 
that trust in them for all the gold in Scotland and France.” 
When Sir Robert Ker, the Scottish Warden, was slain ata 
Border meeting in 1511, one of the murderers found, as he 
thought, a place of security near York. He was traced, how- 
ever, by two of Ker’s followers and put to death in his turn. 
His slayers made their escape carrying the head with them, 
and it was exposed at the Cross of Edinburgh. For the most 
part, however, a Borderer’s fury ended with the death or seizure 
of his foe. No prisoner sustained any ill-usage at the hands 
of his captors. He was at once put to ransom, and if, when 
the time of payment came, the money could not be raised, 
the released prisoner “would at once surrender himself.” 
Mr. Pease tells a striking story of Border persistence which 
he heard from one of the hero’s family. Barty of the 
Comb, who lived about the end of the seventeenth century, 
found one morning that his sheep were missing. ‘ Forthwith 
he went up to the neighbouring pele of his friend Corbit J ock, 
to inform him of the loss. ‘Ay,’ said Corbit Jock, ‘ Scotland 
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«vill ha’ them, dootless.’”” The two friends at once set off, but 
losing the track of the sheep they determined to content 
themselves with an equivalent in kind. They “lifted” the 
pick of the best flock of Scots wethers they knew of and 
g@tarted bomewards. They were soon overtaken by two 
good Scottish swordsmen, and Barty showed his modera- 
tion by offering to give up half his booty, though he 
refused to return home “ toom-handed.” In the fight 
Corbit Jock was at once slain, while Barty had a sword run 
through his thigh. By a sudden wrench of his body he was 
able to snap the blade in two, and then “ with a mighty back- 
panded sweep of the sword” he caught hie »ssailant in the neck, 
“garring his heid to spang alang the heather like an inion.” 
By this time the second Scot had slain Corbit Jock, but the 
victor was instantly despatched by Barty, who then collected 
the swords, shouldered his dead friend, and drove off all the 
wethers in front of him. The Border women were not inferior 
in courage to the men. “Thus when a Milburn, proceeding 
to settle a little difference with another Borderer, called to his 
wife, ‘ Wife, bring me out a clean sark: it wall niver be said 
that the bluid of the Milburns ran down upon foul linen,’ she 
promptly obeyed, and stood watching the combat with the dis- 
carded ‘sark’ upon her arm.” It must be noted, however, 
that Mr. Pease’s estimate of Border chivalry is hardly borne 
out by an extract given in an appendix from an account by a 
French gentleman of the barbarities practised by the Scots 
on their English prisoners in the campaign of 1548-9. At 
least it can only apply to prisoners of the same country taken 
in local forays. Where England was concerned, “certainly 
the Scots were bitter haters, and as certainly they had just 
cause for hate.” 

The Scottish side of the frontier line offered special tempta- 
tion to the English Borderer. 

“The great vale of the Tweed suggests fertility, in strong 

contrast to the barrenness of the Coquet, the Rede, and the 
North Tyne. . . . To-day lambs will ‘make’ five shillings more 
through the winter if pastured on the north side of the Tweed ; 
potatoes will bring in a greater return per ton and wheat per boll 
when grown upon the Scots side of the Border river. ‘The rich 
‘Old Red Sandstone is the root cause of it,’ so a practical Northum- 
‘brian farmer, a lessee of many acres, assured the writer.” 
Those who try experiments in land legislation do not always 
take enongh thought of geological differences. - Nor was it 
only in having better land to raid that the English Borderers 
had the advantage over their neighbours. They enjoyed 
comparative freedom from intestine quarrels. “Scots and 
English alike were inbred thieves; but the feuds that broke 
out between the Scots and Kers, and Kers and Elliots, and 
the Maxwells and Johnstones, must often have sadly 
hampered their activities, and again the heads of the great 
Seottish clans upon the marches were far oftener at variance 
with their sovereign than was the case on the southern 
Border, for the Scots Borderers in general were very loose 
in their alliance to him whom they termed occasionally in 
contempt ‘the King of Fife.’” It was difficult to get any 
man to serve on a jury in a capital case, as a hostile verdict 
was sufficient to saddle those who gave it with a “deadly 
feud.” The Law of Evidence was greatly simplified in cases 
touching life or limb, since no proof could be admitted by an 
Englishman against a Scot or by a Scot against an English- 
man “save only by the body of a man.” .The only exception 
to this ordeal were the Kings of England and Scotland and 
their heirs and the Bishops of St. Andrews and Durham. 
Other ecclesiastics were allowed to be represented by a 
ckampion, but in the event of their champion’s defeat they 
were liable to lose their own heads. It is remarkable that 
tvial by battle should so long have been regarded as a means 
of bringing the parties before the immediate judgment of God, 
in face of the many instances where the victory must plainly 
have gone to the stronger combatant. 

Between the two English marches, Northumberland, or the 
Northern March, and Cumberland, or the Western March, lay 
the “ Debatable Land,” a strip of territory, as most commonly 

estimated, only eight miles long by four broad, lying between 
the rivers Sark and Esk. Of this Debatable Land, though the 
Engtish Warden says in 1517, “There is no strife for the 
bounds of the same,” occasions of strife were abundantly pro- 
vided in other ways. It was the custom for Scots and English 
alike to pasture their cattle there from sunrise to sunset, but 
not to hold “stub and staik,” i.e. to have a permanent honse 
there or to keep cattle there at night. If either of these 








conditions were broken the Wardens of either realm had 
the right “to burn, destroy, waste, take and drive away” all 
goods and cattle “so wilfully kept under cover of night.” If 
the men and goods were found in the houses thus illegally 
set up they might be taken prisoners, but if they had got 
out of their houses the men were free, though the houses 
might be burnt and the goods forfeited. And if any subject 
of either realm carried away any of these houses or any crops 
grown upon the ground “upon wanes, carts, or horsebacks,” 
they became the property of anyone who seized them. If, 
however, they were taken out of the wagons or carts before 
the seizure was made, there was no forfeiture. The penalty 
was Only inflicted in the case of goods actually in transit. 
This limited ownership only extended to the crops growing 
upon the land and to the right of pasture. The English 
Warden and the Scots Warden each claimed the land itself 
for his own sovereign. “* For neither will I,’ wrote Lord 
Dacre in 1550 to the Privy Council, ‘suffer the Warden of 
Scotland to answer for it, because I will not allow it to be 
Scotland, nor will they on the contrary consent that it shall 
be England.” The ownership of the Debatable Land 
remained contested in this way till 1552, when two com- 
missioners on the part of the King of England and two on 
the part of the Queen of Scotland, “assisted by an envoy 
from France,” awarded the western part to England and the 
eastern part to Scotland, the division being based on the very 
sensible ground that “the inhabitants of the western part 
inclined more to be subjects of England, and the inhabitants 
of the eastern part inclined more to be subjects of Scotland.” 
Outside the Debatable Land proper there long remained 
“certain small ‘threap lands,’ debatable or disputed tracts,” 
the nationality of which remained doubtful even up to the 
time of the Ordnance Survey. This complicated system of 
law was superseded in 1603 by one simple enactment that “if 
any English steal in Scotland or any Scotsman steul in 
England any goods or cattels amounting to the value of 12d. 
he shall be punished by death.” 

There is abundance of interesting matter in Mr. Pease’s 
volume on which we have not touched, and we may end our 
notice “with a quaint illustration of the usual fate of the 
Borderer in the old days, who rarely died ‘like a cow’ in his 
bed. As we commented once upon the excess of the names 
of women over men on the headstones in the churchyard at 
Bewcastle, the sexton responded drily, ‘What happened the 
men? Wey, the men were a’ hangit at weary Carlisle !’” 





UNIONIST POLICY.* 


SEVEN years in the wilderness give a political party an 
excellent chance to get its mind clear on fundamentals. The 
first and best fruit of this period of enforced reflection was 
Lord Hugh Cecil's brilliant little tractate on Conservatism ; 
and now within a space of two months we have been presented 
with no fewer than three re-statements of the principles and 
policy of the Opposition. Mr. F. E. Smith has collected a 
number of his recent magazine articles, in which, with 
all the authority of one high in the councils of his 
party, he defines the Unionist attitude on the chief 
questions of the day. Mr. Arthur Page, also a lawyer 
and a practical poiitician, has reprinted from Blackwood 
his acute analysis of Radical achievements and his sune and 
business-like counter-proposals, The third volume is less 
concerned with details of policy than with the creed and spirit 
behind them. Its author uses the word “Toryism” where 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Page write “ Unionism,” and he is above 
all things concerned to show how the tradition of British 
Toryism can with historical and logical justice adapt itself 
to the latest needs of the nation. Through all three works 
runs the idea that since 1906 our politics have undergone a 
chemical change, so that the old constituents have been altered 
out of recognition. The nineteenth century emancipated 
certain classes, and the traditional order of English life has 
failed to assimilate them. A new “culture type” has arisen, 
which has been noted by astute demagogues, who have used 
it for their own purposes. Unless Unionism can offer incor- 
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poration to this new type it will be condemned to eternal 
opposition. All three writers believe that such incorporation 
is possible without departing from the high traditions of 
the party, and they all repudiate the kind of “ Tory 
democracy” which would try to outplay the demiagogue at 
his own game. Of the three writers, Mr. F. E. Smith gives 
us swift and brilliant arguments, which have something of the 
fire of the spoken word; and for the comfort of those who are 
not enamoured of party conflicts, he appends a delightfal little 
essay on the different styles of modern parliamentary oratory. 
Mr. Page’s book is perhaps the most useful to the ordinary 
man, for he is extremely succinct, and he marshals his facts 
with lawyerlike sobriety and clearness. The anonymous 
author of National Revival is too fluent and rhetorical, and 
occasionally his meaning disappears in purple mists; but for 
the patient reader there is a good deal of serious thought in 
his swelling periods. 

Mr. Smith gives us an excellent definition of the Conservative 
attitude. It involves a bias against change; that is to say, 
any new departure has to justify itself on its merits; it has 
no value merely because it is a new departure. And the reason 
is obvious :— 

“An embryonic, unsettled, or inconsiderable State may make 

experiments without ineurring the charge of extreme rashness, 
just as. a deeply embarrassed business man may attempt to retrieve 
his. fortunes by a hazardous speculation, An old and. highly 
civilized country will do well to remember the eloquence and 
imbibe the spirit of Burke.” 
In 1906 the Conservative Party was defeated, but the revival 
of Conservatism began, for during long years of office the 
party bad forgotten its basis of principle. In the old days 
Opposition succeeded to Government as Amurath to Amurath, 
without any special effort on its part. But to-day new and 
ill-understood forces have arisen in our public life, and with a 
democratic franchise it seems certain that unless Conserva- 
tism can face these forces it will never again be a dominant 
national policy. There must be, of course, differences of 
opinion in its ranks, but on the essentials Mr. Smith is clear 
that the party is agreed. It is resolute on the necessity of 
complete preparations for defence, on the effective union 
of the Empire, on a revision of our whole revenue 
system, on a reform of our Constitution which, while pro- 
viding checks and balances, will give the people the ultimate 
voice, on the maintenance of an Established Church, on the 
abolition of class jealousies and the substitution of class- 
co-operation for class-hatred. He argues with great force 
that the Unionist Party cannot stand for a policy of mere 
efficient administration; there are problems to be met which 
demand legislation, and a deep unrest which, if it is not allayed 
by good policy, will be aggravated by bad. 

“The disastrous spread of ostentatious luxury on every side has 
united with the controversial necessities of Mr. Lloyd George to 
focus the feelings of discontent intoa dangerous head. Motor-cars 
have manufactured more Socialists than all the eloquence of 
Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Lansbury; and although in many well- 
paid trades the attitude of iabour is unreasonable and grasping, 
the wrongs under which many poor persons labour are so cruel 
and so undeniable that it is astounding that any school of political 
thought should conceive a policy of inactivity to be possible. . . 
The question, then, to which constructive Conservative statesman- 
ship should be directed is not whether further reforms will be 
necessary, but how can these reforms be effected with the least 
mischief to our public and private finance; and the question 
which requires scientific treatment in relation to the great staple 
industries of the country is: What is the point at which taxation 
so hampers English capital in the field of international com- 
petition as to impair production and diminish employment ?” 

The author of National Revival argues much to the same 
purpose, somewhat in the language of the Oxford “ Greats ” 
school. He believes in what seventeenth-century jurists used 
to call the “law fundamental”; popular sovereignty is limited 
by certain ethical principles which no parliament can tamper 
with, and does not mean that “men can do what they like, 
provided only they be strong enough to win elections.” The 
State is founded upon duties rather than rights, and the only 
right is the opportunity to meet the responsibilities of 
patriotic citizenship. To him there are no interests, only 
equities, and he insists with eloquence upon the moral signifi- 
eance of his creed. His confession of faith, embodied in 
twelve articles, would probably be accepted by most thinking 
men. The value of the writer lies in his sincere desire to 
“ moralize’”’ his political creed, his insistence that a true 
policy should offer ‘not bribes but “lurger opportunities of 








patriotism,” and his enthusiastic belief that this involves no 
harsh break with the past, that “the paths which tradition has. 
made honourable, change has left serviceable.” 

Turning from definition to detail, one thing must strike the- 
readerof Mr. Smith and Mr. Page. For the first time for 
generations an English party stands pledged, if returned to. 
office, to undo many parts of their predecessors’ work. I¢ 
makes an unfortunate break in the continuity of policy on, 
which we have prided ourselves, but it is logically inevitable. 
Mr. Page provides much trenchant criticism of recent measures, 
all the more effective for its moderate phrases and its ful}: 
historical annotations. On the negative part of Unionist 
policy every soul] in the party is agreed. The Parliament Act 
must be sterilized by the adoption of the Referendum as the- 
sound method of deciding a Parliamentary deadlock. Home- 
Rule, if it should ever be passed, must be repealed. So must 
the preposterous and futile land taxes in the 1909 Budget. 
Other measures, such as the Insurance Act, will require 
drastic revision. When we pass to constructive work, though 
there may be some differences in emphasis in certain sections. 
of the party, we are inclined to think that the views of 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Page will in most cases command 
assent. Nothing could be better than Mr. Page’s admirably 
balanced survey of the real problems in connexion with 
the future of the Empire, with the Church, with temperance, 
with the Constitution, with labour troubles, and with Ireland. 
He buttresses his argument with many apt quotations from: 
the great Liberal statesmen of the past. He is the true 
Conservative, and never stultifies a principle by arguing on 
a low level of financial advantage. For example, he is far 
less concerned with the unfairness of disendowment than with. 
the far deeper evil which must resalt from disestablishment. 
As an expression of what seems to us the rational ané 
businesslike attitude towards social reform we will set down 
two passages from Mr. Smith and Mr. Page. Here is the first: 
writer :— 

“The laissez-faire Conservative or Whig wishes the State to. 
touch nothing; the Socialist, and in a lesser degree the Radical- 
Socialist, wishes the State to touch everything and to touch it in. 
the wrong way. The modern Conservative, like the old Tory, 
wants the State to touch some things, but to touch them in the- 
right way. . . . There is only one test of a tariff or social 
measure: ‘Does it or does it not add to the total productive 
efficiency and prosperity of the whole people?’ If it does so add, 
it is justified by the.mational and patriotic doctrines of the party; 
if it does not so add, it must be whistled down the wind, though it. 
were the most attractive lure for votes that even the mind of the: 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ever conceived.” 


That is the common-sense view, the view of the plain man, 
equally distinct from the two opposite schools of doctrinaires. 
The same truth, from a slightly different standpoint, is put no 
less well by Mr. Page. 


“Unionists wish to level up; Progressives, whether they be 
Radicals or Socialists, wish to level down. Unionists believe that 
the State should be moulded by individual citizens; Proyressives- 
believe that individual citizens. should be moulded by the State. 
Progressives desire the State to control both its subjects and its 
resources, and therewith to provide a livelihood for individuals ; 
Unionists hold that it is the duty of the State to assist individual 
citizens to provide a livelihood for themselves. The difference ip 
outlook between the two parties is fundamental and irrecon- 
cilable.” 





BIBLE READING IN THE EARLY CHURCH* 


PROFESSOR HaRNACK’s latest book is in a sense controversial. 
It is written to prove that the Protestant attitude towards the 
Scripture is primitive, while the claim of the Catholic Church 
to be the guardian and sole exponent of Scripture is “am 
innovation.” A “tendency to religious independence” belonged, 
he urges, to “the essence” of Christianity. “The publicity, 
the wide circulation, and the easy accessibility of the Scriptures. 
of the Old Testament are presupposed in the writings of all 
the apologists of the second century.” Naturally we must not 
imagine from this that it was considered essential for un- 
lettered Christians to be familiar with the Bible. The 
majority of Christian laymen were ignorant. Even “ the 
layman Hermas, though he shows himself to be a prophet 
and a prolific writer, evidently has very little or 
no knowledge of the Holy Seriptures, and such laymen 
were naturally always in: the majority.” Nevertheless im 
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this peapect - he a#tands alone -among- Christian authors. 
Professor Harnack insists more than. once: upon the. often- 
~pverlooked fact that the Holy Scriptures in the mouth of 
' Christian writers of the first two centuries meant the Old 
‘Testament books, and those only. It-was long before the 
authority of the Christian writers was regarded as equal to 
that of the Hebrew prophets. 

Later, in the time of Tertullian, it was plain that the 
Scriptures both of the Old and New Testament “were 
drought into the field to support stubborn and varied assaults 

the most precious beliefs of Oatholic Christianity.” It 
«vould, so Professor Harnack declares, bave been possible for 
the Church to discourage the reading of Scripture in such a 
-manner as gradually to restrict it to the clergy, bat 
“No one in the Church ever thought of this. Surely one of the 
most astounding facts in the internal history of the Church, and 
one which affords more conclusive testimony than any other that 
.@ by no means small measure of religious independence continued 
to be regarded aa a matter of course, or—perhaps more correctly — 
that it was thought that no limits should be set to the edifying 
cand sanctifying influence of the sacred writings!” 
Outside the Christian Church “about the year a.p. 200 the 
sacred writings of the Christians were no more regarded as 
literature than the tracts of the Salvation Army at the 
present time.” Even among Christians the Bible was thought 
to need defence from the point of view of literature, and 
Origen says that “it was the purpose of the Holy Spirit to be 
intelligible to those also who were uneducated and insignificant 
in the eyes of the world” Even in the time of Theodoret we 
find it presupposed that the sacred writings do not stand 
very high as literature, though Theodoret in a passage of 
marvellous eloquence turns this want to gain:— 

“ All the heralds of the truth, to wit the Prophets and Apostles, 
though unendowed with the Greek gift of eloquence, were yet 
filled with true wisdom, brought to all nations both Hellenic and 
darbarian the divine doctrine, and filled all lands and seas with 
their writings, whose content is virtue and piety. And now all 
men, having renounced the follies of the philosophers, feast upon 
the doctrines of fishermen and publicans and reverence the words 
of the Tent-maker.” 


Theodoret, so Professor Harnack tells us, exaggerated, but 
his words were prophetic; he described a time which was 
shortly to come :— 


“Who governs according to the Laws of Plato? Who swears 

by his Republic? Ye can produce no single teacher of these 
doctrines: while we can point tu the doctrines of the Apostles and 
Prophets as now standing in force; for all lands upon which the sun 
shines are filled with them; and what was once said in the Hebrew 
language is now translated not only into Greek but also into Latin, 
Egyptian, Persian, Indian, Armenian, Scythian, and Sauromatian— 
an short, into the languages of all nations. Plato the wise, who 
composed numerous works concerning the immortality of the soul, 
was not able to convince even his own pupil Aristotle ; our fisher- 
men, publicans, and tent-makers have convinced both Greeks as 
well as Romans and Egyptians, and in a word all nations, of the 
immortality and self-consciousness of the soul. . . . And it is not 
nly teachers of the Church who know these doctrines, but also 
tent-makers, smiths, wool-workers, and other artisans; women 
besides, not only the educated but also workwomen and midwives, 
indeed even slaves; and not only citizens but also countrymen 
possess this knowledge.” 
Origen describes the Bible-reading which made a part of his 
own education. Chrysostom recommends that the sight of a 
Bible should be eo familiar to children as to become a necessary 
part of the home scenery, and says—there is a touch of 
poetry or of superstition in his words, according as we read 
them—“the very touch of the book of the Gospels of itself 
awakens the heart.” 

Professor Harnack maintains that the great false step of 
the Church was made when she began to withdraw the 
Scripture from the laity. While every man read and inter- 
preted as he saw fit, no extreme of narrow dogmatism could 
get a permanent hold. 

“Tf it is asked how it happened that Christianity was able to 
preserve in principle its distinctive character and to defend its 
sacred writings from the encroachment of the priesthood amid a 
world of mystery-religion, we answer—it was because Christianity 
was the daughter of Judaism: it was because Christianity, in so 
far as it was distinct from Judaism, was more spiritual, more lucid, 
more free, more universal, more simple than that religion; and 
because, with even greater energy than Judaism, it strove to make 
not only the faith, but also the sacred discipline of the life, the 
central point of its system. Soon, indeed, the faith and the cultus 


attracted to themselves and acquiesced in very much that belonged 
to the mystery-religions, but the essential eharacteristics of 
Christianity—the belief in God as the Almighty Creater of heaven 








and earth, as the Father of mankind, as the Father of Jesus Christ, 
the good news addressed to all men, the faith in the Saviour of the 
world, the regula disciplinae for a new. humanity—all these funda- 
mental characteristics could not possibly be proclaimed in mysteries, 
and at the same time implied and demanded an unrestricted use of 
the Bible. This unrestricted right to listen daily to the direct voice 
of God might have proved the strongest bulwark of Christian 
independence, freedom, and equality, and a lasting defence against 
complete subjection to sacerdotalism and mystery. But as time 
went on the laity made less and less use of their privilege: la 
médiocrité fonda l'autorité,.” 





THE CELEBRATED SIR ROGER L’ESTRANGE.* 


Tue case of Sir Roger L’Estrange bas been a curious one. 
In his eighty-eight years of life he played many parts. He 
fought for the Cavaliers, and was condemned to death by a 
Parliamentary court-martial in 1643, but lived to head the 
abortive Kentish rising five years later and to become the 
first censor of the Press after the Restoration. He was, more- 
over, one of the earliest popular journalists, and is said to 
have been the first man of letters to sell himself as a party 
pamphleteer. A man of strong character and untiring vitality, 
he survived all these dangerous activities and actually lived 
into the days of Queen Anne, among the wits of whose reign 
his pre-eminence in that form of translation which is associated 
with the names of Motteux and Ned Ward caused the now 
“celebrated Sir Roger” to become regarded as a twin star 
with Dryden and arbiter of taste for all those who practised 
the art of English prose. Subsequent ages have hardly 
ratified this favourable view. The Whigs, with Macaulay at 
their head, made a monster of him, and the Tories have been 
little kinder. It is only lately that his literary reputation has 
been to some extent re-established by new editions of the 
best of his translations and by the appreciation of such 
scholars as Professor Earle and Mr. Charles Whibley. 
An attempt bas even been made by a writer in the recently 
published Printing Supplement of the Times to defend his 
moral character. Mr. Kitchen, however, will have none of 
this whitewashing. True, he does not go so far as did 
Macaulay, since he claims for the subject of his researches 
loyalty, courage, and sincerity; but otherwise his verdict is 
uniformly adverse, and one can hardly avoid agreeing with 
him. Corruption, trickery, and cruelty were the weapons 
with which L’Estrange carried on his warfare against the 
“libellers” of the press, and so relentlessly did he employ 
them that no successor ever surpassed him in the execution of 
his ignoble office. 


As for his merits, one may admit his courage, though he 
showed but poorly in the episode of the Kentish rising, and 
fled the country sooner than face popular indignation in 1680. 
But his loyalty was that of the partisan, his sincerity the 
sincerity of prejudice and truculence. “A citizen's head is 
but a thing to try the temper of a soldier’s sword upon” was 
no doubt spoken in all sincerity. But if this is sincerity it is 
too nearly allied to personal animus. And the same taint 
is noticeable everywhere. Even the unremitting zeal which 
he displayed in his attempts to expose the “Popish Plot” 
seems to have been largely prompted by his pleasure in 
“dressing up honest Titus for the pillory.” But perhaps 
one applies too nice a standard to the age in which Sir Roger 
had the misfortune to live. Even the “libellers,” to whose 
offences we now look back as landmarks in the struggle for 
the freedom of the press, were not seldom cowardly, corrupt, 
and insincere. 


Mr. Kitchen has collected a wonderful quantity of evidence, 
and is able to pick his way through it with commendable 
certainty. He writes, of course, for those who have already 
some knowledge of the history of the period, and his pages 
are plentifully garnished with footnotes and references. The 
ordinary reader may perbaps find the mass of detail a little 
bewildering, but for the historian it contains a great deal that 
is both of interest and importance. It is, in fact, more than 
a “contribution to the history of the press.” Itis the fullest 
story yet written of the period of that history with which 
it deals. And not the least laudable feature of Mr. Kitchen’s 
treatment is its impartiality. One has only to write twenty 
lines on “ the celebrated Sir Roger” to realize how easy it is 
to play the partisan. 





* Sir Roger L’ Estrange : a Contribution te the History of the Frese in the 17 
Century. By George Kitchen, London; Kegan Paul and Co, 10s. 6d, net. 
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HUNTING IN THE OLDEN DAYS.* 
_ Tuts handsome volume, which is written by a well-known 
historian of the chase, will provide hunting men with plenty of 
excellent reading. It is profusely illustrated with a vast collec- 
tion of reproductions from ancient hunting pictures. Many of 
these are extremely interesting, and a certain number, so far as 
- we know, have not been previously photographed. They illus- 
trate to perfection, and more vividly than the pen, the manners, 
proceedings, and costumes of the hunting field in early days. 
It is a misfortune; perhaps, that the book is so heavy that one 
cannot enjoy it except when reading at a table. Mr. William 
Scarth Dixon partially covers the ground from the earliest 
. days after the Conquest, and he writes of stag, fox, and hare. 
He. does not profess to produce a history of bunting in 
England; but sometimes the reader, who has enjoyed one of 
the chapters in which he treats discursively of “Some Early 
Foxhunting Records” or “Staghunting in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries,” may be excused for wishing that 
our author had marshalled his story in strict chronological 
order, had treated us to a few more dates, and had, by 
occasional footnotes, given exact authorities or identified 
documents. But the majority of Mr. Dixon’s readers will 
enjoy the matter he provides without troubling their heads 
about “ documented history.” ‘The old Sinnington Hunt 
papers in particular have provided him with original material ; 
and, as every student of hunting literature knows, there is 
no greater authority on the hunting history of Yorkshire 
than Mr. Dixon. But very often the only interest in a fact 
lies in the exact date when it occurred. “It is not so very 
many years since, that the Hertfordshire killed a fox within 
striking distance of Alexandra Palace.” Does this mean five 
years ago or fifty-five? And one is equally curious to know 
exactly how far “striking distance ” is. 

Mr. Dixon, very wisely, does not enter into the futile search, 
which used to occupy historians of the chase, for the earliest 
established pack of foxhounds. There is no doubt now that 
foxhunting, as we have seen it carried on in the nineteenth 
century, is older than was once supposed. The Charlton Hunt, 
which was taken over by the Duke of Richmond and became 
the Goodwood, dates back to the reign of Charles 1I. There 
are abundant records to sbow that in some counties they then 

. hunted the fox much as we do. The Quorn hounds under 
Mr. Boothby go back to about 1697. Meynell’s influence has 
probably been exaggerated. He did to the Quorn what all 
masters of hounds were doing all over England in the 
eighteenth century. Sir Thomas Elyot, writing in 1531, 
said: “I disprayse not the huntynge of the foxe, with 
rennynge hounds, but it is not to be compared to other 
huntynge in commoditie of exercise.” We find Mr. Dixon 
saying that “foxhunting was a popular sport amongst the 
country gentlemen, as we should now call them, in the 
Plantagenet era.” Of course, it all depends what is meant by 
foxhunting. Foxes have been killed with the aid of hounds 
from very early days, but there is no doubt that the procedure 
of Plantagenet and even Tudor times bore only the faintest 
resemblance to eighteenth and nineteenth century foxhunting. 
Mr. Dixon successfully dispels the old legend that there was 
no foxhunting in England until Mr. Fownes, of Stepleton, 
Dorset, invented it. On the other hand, we think he goes too 
far the other way. The truth is, during the later Stuart days 

_the red deer was becoming extinct and sportsmen turned to 
foxes. No one who had forests stocked with wild deer at his 
door would hunt a fox for choice or for sport. Mr. Dixon has 
some chapters on hunt finance and a good collection of 
songs and ballads. Hunting verse has little merit for the 
most part, and is often not even amusing. Hunting songs 
also are frequently inordinately long. Mr. Dixon, amongst 
many amusing tales, has one of a man at a hunt dinner who 
sang a song with forty verses. When the singer had reached 
the thirty-seventh he found he had missed a verse and had to 
begin again at the beginning. 


FICTION, 
OLIVIA IN INDIA-+ 

Tue record of a cold-weather visit to India does not sound 
very promising to the novel-reader with a thirst for novelty, 
~. Hunting in the Olden Days, By William Scarth Dixon, London: 
Constable and Co. [2ls. net.] 

+ Olivia in India: the Adventures of a Chota Miss Sahib. By O. Douglas 
London ; Hodder and Stoughton, [6a] : . 











but the unexpected has happened, and no one who takes up 
this book is likely to lay it down without feeling a great 
kindness to the writer of this vivacidus chronicle. Olivia 
engages the goodwill of the gentle reader froth the outset 
She is a Scots girl with a hereditary knack of making 
friends. The Douglas family, as she tells us, had no difficulty 
in this respect, because they were always ready to laugh at 
the feeblest joke, and invariably spoke to. people in trains, 
She was singularly fortunate in her parents, and not loss 
so in her brothers; the book is not merely a record of 
experiences, it is animated throughout by the most 
charming filial, fraternal, and sisterly affection. (livia 
went out to India not to hunt for a husband, but to 
see her brother, a promising member of the 1.0.8. Her 
second motive was to see the great mountains, for Olivia 
had been inoculated with the passion for mountaineeriag 
by another brother, and when she looked on the barren 
rocks above Aden she was reminded of the Skye Coolin, 
and wondered whether they were climbable. Indeed, hey 
account, in one of the numerous digressions which lend the 
narrative its chief charm, of her mingled feelings on 
first seeing the Matterhorn and of the joys and discomforts 
of the novice, will commend her to all the mountaineering 
fraternity. But Olivia was not merely a good daughter, 
a good sister, and a keen climber. She had been bronght 
up in an atmosphere which was bookish without being 
pedantic: she knew great pieces of fine poetry by heart, and 
she had a very pretty sense of humour. When a pompous 
lady observed that her father was four times removed from a 
peer, Olivia had great difficulty in refraining from asking 
who had removed him. She was conscious of her limitations, 
but had no grudge against the fairies, though “at the 
moment I can’t think of anything they did give me except 
a heart that keeps on the windy side of care, as Beatrice puts 
it; and bair that curls naturally.” Her splendid candour is 
another endearing trait, as when she admits that the only 
music she really liked was Scots song played on the pianola! 
Another good point about Olivia is her appreciation of het 
own sex. “ Men have an absurd notion,” she observes, “ that 
we can’t admire another woman or admit her good points. It 
isn’t so. We admire a pretty woman just as much as you do, 
The only difference is, you men think that if a woman has a 
lovely face it follows, as the night the day, that she must have 
a lovely disposition. We know better; that’s all.” Small 
wonder, then, was it that Olivia was a favourite abroad as 
well as at home, and that an American matron, wearily globe- 
trotting with her daughter, should have paid her this resounding 
compliment on the strength of a few hours’ conversation in the 
train. “ ‘Child,’ said the ‘Mommer’ to me, ‘are you married?’ 
‘No,’ I said, surprised, ‘why?’ ‘I was just thinking what a 
good time your husband must have!’ ” 

When we said that Olivia did not go out to India to hunt 
for a husband, the statement, though accurate, required some 
expansion. There was already, virtually at least, an eligible 
applicant for the post at home, to whom these letters are 
addressed. Thus Olivia’s visit to India served another purpose 
besides those already mentioned—tbat of testing her attach- 
ment to this young man, whose name we do not learn, but about 
whom we glean sundry particulars, as, for example, that he was 
an Oxford friend of her Anglo-Indian brother, that he wore 
an eyeglass and the Oxford manner, and that he went to 
Germany to write a book of a serious and instructive character. 
We suspect him of a slight taint of priggishness, but these 
letters must have knocked a lot of it out of him, and bie 
jealousy of possible rivals at least shows an acute appreciation 
of Olivia’s attractions. As a child she and her brothers 
earned the hostile verdict of the village: “They're a’ bad, but the 
lassie is the verra deil,” and Olivia admits it with an important 
qualification, “ We were bad, but we were also extraordinarily 
happy.” As we see her on board the liner—after the pre- 
liminary miseries of the Bay—in Calcutta, in the train, or in 
the jungle, or camping in the Mofussil, she atones for her early 
wickedness by bestowing the gift of happiness on others. Not 
that she carries her altruism to the point of insipidity or self- 
effacement. Olivia has many eminently buman traits; she 
likes good food as well as good poetry and fine scenery, and 
there is a pleasantly sub-acid flavour in tbe expression of her 
dislikes. The portraits of the “Candle”—as she calls the 
artificial and flirtatious lady to whom all the men on board 
played the part of moth—of little Mrs. Murray with her “green 
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complexion and sleek black hair,” who gave the impression of 
“having a great many more teeth than is usual” ; of the selfish 
sportsman who made her late for lunch—all these are etched 
with an unsparing fidelity. But her motto is “Let the good 
prevail,” and she is a mistress of the art of felicitous eulogy. 
She makes us want to meet the people she praises—her cabin 
companion, Geraldine Hilton, who was like a “great rosy 
apple” ; Mr. Royle, who reminded her of Colonel Newcome; 
Dr. Russel, the devoted medical missionary; and, above 
all, her father and mother and brothers. These letters lend 
themselves to quotation, and we should like to reproduce 
Olivia’s reminiscences of her “covenanting childhood” and 
strenuous Sabbath days. On looking back Olivia loved every 
minute of them :— 


“Father could make any day delightful; and what a through- 
the-week father he was! Sometimes he came to tea with us in 
the nursery and made believe there was a fairy called Annabel 
Lee in the tea-pot, carrying on conversations with her that sent 
eerio thrills down our several spines. Afterwards he would read 
out of a little green and gold book that contained for us all the 
romance of the ages between its elegant covers. From Father we 
heard of Angus the Subtle, Morag of the Misty Way, and the 
King of Errin, who rides and rides and whose road is to the End 
of Days. Sometimes, laying books aside, he told us old tales that 
he had heard from his mother, who in turn had heard them from 
hers, of the Red Etain of Ireland who lived in Belligand, and 
who stole the King’s daughter, the King of fair Scotland: and 
the pathetic tale of the bannock that went to see the world, with 
its cynical end ‘Ah well! We'll all be in the tod’s hole in less 
than a hunner years.’ It was Father who gave us first a love for 
books, and taught us the magic of lovely words. And it was 
Pather who tried to place our stumbling little childish 
fect in the Narrow Way, and to turn our eyes ever 
towards a better country—‘that is an heavenly!’ I suppose 
it was the dimly understood talk of the better country that 
gave John and me the idea of our Kingdom. It was a great 
secret once, but now I may tell without breaking faith. Boggley 
and the Bird were prosaic people, caring more for bird-nesting 
and Red Indian hunting than games of make-believe, so they 
never knew. It was part of the sunny old garden, our Kingdom, 
and was called Nontland because it was ruled by one Nont. He 
had once been & common ninepin, but having had a hole bored 
through his middle with a red-hot wire he became possessed of a 
mystic power and personality. Even we—his creators, so to speak 
—stood somewhat in awe of him. The River Beulah flowed 
through Nontland, and it was bounded on the north by the 
Celestial Mountains; on the south by the red brick wall, where 
the big pears grew; on the west by the Rose of Sharon tree; and 
on the east by the pig-sty. That last sounds something of a 
descent, but it wasn’t really a pig-sty, and I can’t think why it 
was called so, for, to my knowledge, it had never harboured any- 
thing but two innocent white Russian rabbits with pink eyes. It 
was situated at the foot of the kitchen garden, next door to the 
hen-houses: the roof, made of pavement flags, was easy to climb, 
and, sloping as it did to the top of the wall overlooking the high- 
road, was greatly prized by us as a watch-tower from which we 
could see the world go by. ‘To get into our kingdom we knocked 
at the Wicket Gate, murmuring as we did so— 

* El Dorado 
Yo he trovado.’ 

and it opened—with a push. We hadn’t an idea then, nor have I 
now, what the words meant. We got them out of a book called 
The Spanish Brothers and thought them splendidly mysterious. 
Besides ourselves, and Nont, and the Russian rabbits, there was 
only one other denizen of our kingdom—a turkey with a broken 
leg, a lonely, lovable fowl which John, out of pity, raised to the 
peerage and the office of Prime Minister. I have a vivid recollec- 
tion of riding in hot haste on a rake to tell the king—not in proper 
fairy fashion that the skies were fallen—but that Lord Turkey of 
Henhouse was dead. John, I remember, always carried some fern 
seed in his trouser-pocket. He said it made him invisible—a 
delusion I loyally supported. It seems to me the sun always 
shone in those days, the time was ever three o'clock in the after- 
noon, and faéry lay just adown the road !” 


There are many other wise and tender pages in this volume, 
but perhaps enough has been written to show its excellent 
quality and to persuade our readers to accompany Olivia on 
her tour. They cannot do so without gratitude, or fail to 
sympathize with her in the loss recorded in the simple but 
touching words of the dedication. 





Studies in Love and in Terror, By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Tho first thing which will strike the 
reader about Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ collection of studies in love 
and terror is that except in “Why they Married” the lovo is 
entirely illicit. The stories are all extremely powerful, and the 
first one, “Price of Admiralty,” is a remarkable tragedy in 
miniature, the situation dealt with being as poignant as it is 
possible to conceive. But the story is short, and, having so much 
matter packed into so small a space, it is of almost unrelieved 
gloom. “Why they Married” is rather moro cheerful. It is 


shipwreck in mid-Channel as are the friends of the heroine, and 
for the same reason. These people all flock to see her, regardless 
of the effect on her nerves, because they are so anxious 
to hear about a catastrophe which might have happened to any one 
of them—a sentiment with which no one can help being much in 
sympathy. The stories are all good reading, but the first and the 
last stand out from their companions as very much the best. 

The Silence of Men. By A. F. Prevost Battersby. (J. Lane. 
6s.)—The theme of this story is that a heartless woman can rely 
upon men not to expose her treachery. The one drawn for us here 
goes through forms of marriage with two men, one of whom does 
not appear, but is found to have died at a convenient moment to 
solve the too elaborate tangle; the other is the hero, whose lifo 
seems to be ruined when she again marries a third man, a rascal 
this time. Even the hero’s sense of honour seems to become dis- 
torted in this atmosphere, as he becomes engaged to the right 
woman without telling her the whole truth. The best part of the 
book is the admirable picture of English life in India. The hero’s 
sense of his duty to the native people, his sister’s devotion to him 
and comprehension of his responsibilities are finely drawn tributes 
to the ruling race. ° 

Reapasie Novers.—A Necessity of Life and other Stories. By 
Madame van der Goes, (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—A book 
of short stories which are promising as their author’s first 
venture. Madame van der Goes has a pretty yift for light comedy, 
but she takes so cynical a view of life that the reader will suspect 
her of being very young. “Under the Terror” is a good story of 
the supernatural which shows that the author is capable of doing 
justice to more interesting themes than those furnished by 
modern society. 


SOME 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review m other forms.] 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





Travel Picturcs. By Bhawani Singh Raj Rana Bahadur of 
Jhalawar. (Longmans and Co. 6s.)—A book of two hundred and 
eighty pages describing the impressions of an Indian prince on tour 
through Europe might certainly have been more interesting than 
this volume, but it might also very well have proved pretentious 
and inaccurate. His Highness the Raj Rana of Jhalawar has 
had the great good sense to confine himself to a faithful record 
of things seen, whether great or small, He shuns the lure of 
literary ambition; when he indulges in a reflection it is usually 
the safest commonplace. He seems to combine the self-possession 
of the Oriental with the frigidity of the Anglo-Indian official. 
These qualities argue better for his future as a ruler of men than 
a writer of books; and if the European reader finds these Trarel 
Pictures somewhat fatiguing he will certainly form a high opinion 
of the author as a modest, courteous gentleman, and a conscientious 
and accurate observer. It is pleasant to note that the book is 
dedicated to His Majesty the King-Emperor in lieu of tho 
customary gifts which in deference to the royal wish were not 
tendered at the Coronation durbar. The illustrations are from 
photographs by the author. 


Compiled and arranged for 
(John Murray. 


A Chain of Prayer Across the Ages. 
daily use by Selina Fitzherbert Fox, M.D., B.S. 
5s. net.)—This is an interesting anthology of prayers covering 
the whole Christian era, and containing also certain prayers culled 
from the Old Testament. We find in it collects written by tho 
early Fathers of the Church, by mediaeval divines, by Elizabethan 
reformers, and, lastly, by men and women of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The book is designed to facilitate family 
worship. It has an excellent index, and should prove useful. 





Agricultural Arithmetic. By J.C. Newsham and T. V. Philpott. 
(Crosby Lockwood. 3s. 6d. net.)—School arithmetics are not as 
a rule written with an eye to the practical problems which con- 
front the farmer and the agricultural labourer. Examples of 
questions in which portentous and impossible feats are performed 
by ploughmen, hoers, and others would not be difficult to find in 
them. Here is an arithmetic of another kind, written e=pecially 
for farmers, gardeners, woodmen, dairymen, and so on. Tho 
measurement of land, loads, ricks, quantities of seed per acre, 
weight of crops, cost of various forms of labour, insurance, &c., 
are all dealt with clearly and simply, with examples of every-day 
problems worked out for easy reference. 





The Every-Day Savoury Book. By Marie Worth. (Stanley Paul. 
1s, net.)—A practical book of good receipts for small families, 
showing how common-place ingredients and “remains” may be 
used to advantage in making what Miss Worth speaks of as a 





also exceedingly exciting, the reader being as thrilled by the 





“tasty dish.” 
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Just for Ourselves Cookery Book. By Jennie B. Williams. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.)—Here we have some excellent advice 
on the choice and preparation of everyday food, such as stock, for 
instance, as it is understood in a small house, and a number of 
receipts of all sorts, including a few simple remedies, to some of 
which the encouraging remark “Tried with success” is added. 





Booxs or Rerrrence.—The Municipal Year-Book of the United 
Kingdom for 1913. Edited by Albert E. Cave. (Municipal 
Journal, Limited. 15s. net.)—Every branch of local govern- 
ment is exhaustively dealt with in the twenty-eight sections of 
this book. A special feature of the present edition is the section 





on town planning, which has been entirely rewritten. The 
Magistrate’s General Practice. By Charles Milner Atkinson. 
(Stevens and Sons. 20s.)—This valuable work has _ been 





thoroughly revised, and a tenth edition of it is now issued. 
The China Year-Book, 1913. By H.T. Montague Bell and H. G. 

. Woodhead. (Routledge and Sons. 10s, net.)—The admini- 
stration, the commerce and industries, and the natural features of 
the new Chinese Republic are elaborately dealt with in this year- 
book, of which the second issue has just appeared. An interesting 
commercial map of China and a good index add considerably 
to the book’s value.——The Official Year-Book of the Church of 
England, 1913. (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 3s.) 
—Our readers need no reminder as to the character and useful- 
ness of this volume. The Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned 
Societies of Great Britain and Ireland (Charles Griffin and Co. 
7s. 6d.) contains a record of the work laid before the various 
literary and scientific organizations during the session 1911-1912. 
The English Catalogue of Books for 1912 (Sampson Low.) 
consists of a list, with full particulars, of the books issued last 
year in the United Kingdom, arranged alphabetically in a single 
list, both under their titles and the names of their authors. 
We have also received The Forcign Office List for 1913, 
edited by Godfrey E. P. Hertslet (Harrison and Sons, 10s. 64d.), 
Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench (Dean 
and Son. 7s. 6d. net.), and The Newspaper Press Directory, 1913 
(C. Mitchell and Co. 2s.) Two volumes have recently been 
added to the “Nelson Encyclopaedic Library,” namely, Nelson's 
Encyclopaedia Year Book, 1912-13 and the Encyclopaedia of 
Industrialism (Nelson and Sons. 1s. net each.)—The aim of the 
latter volume is described as being to give an account of the 
problems, both practical and theoretical, which arise directly out 
of our modern development of manufactures. 




















NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—_~.—_—— 


Addison (W. J.), Matriculation Album of the University of Glasgow, 1728- 
1858, 4to. (MacLehose) net 21/0 
Ashford (C. E.), Elementary Experimental Dynamics for Schools, cr 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) 
Barker (A. F.), Camping with Motor Car and Camera, cr 8vo ...(Dent) net 
Barry (C. A.), The First Principles of the Church, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 
Bashford (H. H.), Pity the Poor Blind, cr 8V0  ..........cc.ccceceeees (Constable) 
Brewster (B.), The Philosophy of Faith, cr 8vo . ..(Longmans) net 3/6 
Lritish Borough Charters, 1042-1216, 8vo.. vese(Camb. Univ, Press) net 
Brown (V.), Consider this Man, cr 8V0 ............ccsseeeseeeeees (Chapman & Hall) 
Buchanan (M.), White Witch, cr 8vo (H. Jenkins) 
Burrell (D. J.), The Old-Time Religion, cr 8vo.. .. (Oliphant) net 3/6 








Canning (E.), The a, ee ... (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Chatterton (G, G.), Hobson's Choice, cr 8V0............c00ccccceceeceeseeeeeees (Long) 6/0 
—— (M. E,), Francesco Petrarca and the Revolution of Cola di Rienzo, 
TIED scoccscnmsnonssenncianennattaimensninenniaell Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Cotar “C. ), A Treatise on the Mineral Waters of — or 8v0 
. K. Lewis) net 4 
Craven (P.), Circe’s Daughter, cr 8V0..............cccscceeeeees doret & Blackett) 6/0 
Creedy (F.), Single-phase Commutator Motors, 8vo........... (Constable) net 






7/6 
..(Maemiillan) net 21/0 


Cyclopedia of Education (A), vol. 4, 4to 
..(E. Arnold) net 2/6 


Davies (E. C.), Utility Poultry Keeping, cr 8vo... 
Day (E. H.), The Ministry of the Church, cr 8vo ...(I. Pitman) net 2/6 
Deeping (W.), The House of Spies, cr 8vo........... Cassell) 60 
DeWitt (K.), Private Duty Nursing, cr 8vo ..............0...... (Lippincott) net 5/0 
Dickerson (O. M.), American Colonial Government, 1696-1765, 8vo 

(Routledge) net 17/0 
esaniaia (Dent) net 5/0 
(Routledge) net 7/6 
(Revell) net 3/6 


Drinkwater (J.), Swinburne: an Estimate, cr 8vo 
Durran (W.), The Lawyer: Our Old-Man-of-the-Sea, 
Dwight (H. O.), A Muslim Sir Galahad, cr 8vo 
Eyre (A, M.), aint John’s Wood, its History, &c....(Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
Fish (J. C. L.), Earthwork Haul and Overha =. 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 6/6 











Fox (J.), The Heart OE Erne (Constable) 6/0 
Fullerton (W. M.), Problems of Power, 8vo_ ............... .....(Constable) net 7/6 
Fynes (R.), The Ring of the Nibelung of Richard Wagner, cr 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 2/6 
Gallwey (Sir R. F. P.-), High Pheasants in Theory and Practice, 4to 
(Longmans) net 4/6 


Groves (F. M.), A Little History of the Love of the Holy 5 12mo 
I. Pitman) net 3/6 
Heylin (H. B.), Buyers and Sellers in the Cotton Trade...(C. Griffin) net 
Hill (R.), Christopher Columbus; Historical Drama, 4to............ (Low) net 
Hine (R. L.), Dreams and the Way of Dreams, 8vo ................. Dent) net 5/0 
Hooker (A. H.), Chloride of Lime in Sanitation...(Chapman & Hall) net 
Howard (K.), London Voices, cr 8V0...........ccceccecceceneeeess (Chapman & Hall) 
Inglis (C.), Bible Themes for Busy Workers, cr 8vo (Morgan & Scott) net 
Kinder (M. ), The Adventurous Year and other Poems, cr 8vo (Maunsel) net 
Knott (S.), Once Round, cr 80 ...........cccccccceeseeceeseeees urray & Evenden) 
Lippert (F. E.) and Holmes (A.), When to send for the Doctor and What 
to do before the tor Comes, GE DID... .cccvenescoveccscnsensced (Lippincott) net 4/6 
Lowell (A.), A Dome of Many-coloured Glass, 12mo . .. (Constable) net 5/0 
Lyne (R. N.), Mozambique, its Agricultural Developm vo (Unwin) net 12/6 
Mackellar (D.), Outlaw's Luck, cr 80. ...............ccccc0e-eeeceeees (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Madan (A. C.), Lala-Lamba- Wisa and English, English and Lala-Lamba- 






—_—_— 


Mansfield (E.), Ralph Raymond, cr8vo .. (8. Paul) 6/0 
Marriott (J. A. R.), The French Revolution of. ‘1848 ‘in ‘its Economic 
Aspect, vols. I. and IL., er 8V0 ........+. ...(Clarendon Press) each net 5 
Martin (D.), Means to an End, er 8vo (Long) 6/0 
Maturin (Mrs. F.), Adventures Beyond the Zambesi of the 0° Flaherty, 8v0 
(Nash) net 10/6 
Maxwell (Sir H.), Chronicle of Lanercost, 1272-1546, 4to (MacLehose) net 21/9 
Michelangelo: a Record of his Life as told in his Letters and Papers, 8vo 
(Constable) net 10/6 
Moncrieff (P. D. S.-), Paganism and Christianity in Egypt, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Musings of a City Clerk (The). By‘ Cabot”’........ (Heath & Cranton) net 3/6 
Osborne (D.), Engraved Gems, 4to (A. Melrose) net 250 
Page (J.), The Land of the Peaks and the Pampas, cr 8Vvo ...... (R.T.S.) net 36 
Phayre (I.), Love 0’ the Skies, er 8V0 ...............cccceecceceesennenees (Duckworth) 60 
Phillips (Lady), A Friendly Germany, Why Not? cr 8vo...(Constable) net 2/6 
Queux (W. Le), Mysteries, Cr 8V0..............0.c..cccceeeeseereeeseees (Ward & Lock) 60 
Rappoport (A. 8.), Home Life in Russia, 8v0 ...............0:00+ (Methuen) net 106 
Recknagel (A. B.), The Theory and Practice of Working Plans (Forest 
Organization), 8vo.. (Chapman & Hall) net 86 
Reid (J. 8.), The Municipalities of the Boman Empire, 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 120 
(Constable) net 240 
(Heath & Cranton) 69 





Rings (F.), Reinforced Concrete Bridges, 4to . 
Roberts (H. C.), Something New, cr 8vo......... 
Roy (D. K.), Linked Lives, cr 8vo ...(Heath & Cranton) 6 
Samson (G. G.), Every Man his own Builder, 8vo (C, Lockwood) net 59 
Scheithauer (W.), Shale Oils and Tars and their Products, 8vo 
BD cco & Gr ner net 86 
Schloesser (H. H.), Trade Unionism, cr 8vo .. (Methuen) 26 
Sidgwick (E.), Succession, Cr 8V0...........0.:00ese0eee0ee+ ‘(Sidg gwic ok & Jackson) 60 
Simpson (H.) and Brann (Mrs. C,), A Century of Famous Actresses, 1750- 
__ 2 REAR RE ENR TN ae — & Boon) net 106 
ginien (D.), The Curse of the Nile, er 8vo (8S, Paul) 6/0 
Smellie (A.), Robert Murray McCheyne, cr 8vo ... (Nati onal Council) net 2/6 
Stewardson (L. C.), College Sermons, cr 8v0 ........ (Longmans) net 60 
Stokers’ Guide to Promotion (The), cr 8V0 .... ........+.+ (“ The Fleet’) net 36 
Therapeusis of Internal Diseases, 5 vols., roy 8vo ...... ....(Appleton) net 10650 
Toselli (E.), Memoirs of the Husband of an ex-Crown Princess, 8vo 
(Duckworth) net 10% 
Trecentale Bodlcianum, er 8vo (Clarendon Press) net 50 
Whitten (W.), A Londoner's London, cr 8vo ... (Methuen) 60 
Ww —— Asan ) The Log of H.M.S, ‘Encounter,’ “Australian St: ation, 1910-12, 
.. (Westminster Press) net 50 
Ww ‘ison (H. 'M. yand Calvert (H. T. . Text: book on Trade p aste Waters, 
8v ’ . Griffin) net 188 
Ww oot (T. M. ), “George Du Maurier, ‘the Satirist of the v ictoris uns, 4to 
Chatto & Windus) net 7% 
Wright (H. C. 8.), Two Years under the Crescent, Svo ses... (Nisbet) net 106 
Yorke (P. C.), The Life and Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl of 
Hardwicke, 3 vols., 8vo (Camb. Univ. . Press) net 45/6 
















LIBERTY 
FABRICS 
EXCEL 
IN BEAUTY AND DURABILITY 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


82 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue de Friediand, Paris. 
Tailoring of the Highest Class at Moderate 


Telephone: Telegraphic Addresa: 
4652 GERRARD, SPoRTINGLY, Lonpow 


FOR FOR 
DRESSES FURNISHING 








Prices, 





Themas & Sons’ representative makes rerlodical 
visits to the yrevinces, ard will be harry to 
wait upon any gentleman ty appcintment. 


THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


13s. per (bh.—in 7 Ib., \41b. and 4 th. Tine, 





Major Warten Winarieitp writes :— Tho Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 


CcOoDE— TELEGRAMS— 
ABC5th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard Swi. 


Tel: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 

Cerrard | FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED 





OR aaa (Clarendon Press) net 10/6 
Mann (J. E. F.) and others, The Real Democracy, cr 8vo...(Longmans) net 4/6 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 



































April 12, 1913.] THE 


FREMLIN’S 


SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 








— 





Bittered entirely with ENGLISH HOPS, Will keep in any 
part of the World. Highiy recommended by many 
Poctors to those prchibited from taking ordinary becr. 





FREMLIN BROS., Brewers, MAIDSTONE. 


Braxcues :—Danes Road, Camberwell, 8.E., Croydon, Tottenham, 
Woolwich, Brighton, Eastbourne, Guildford, Nastings, Margate, 
Kochester, and Tunbridge Wells, 


Under the Presidency of 
His Majesty The KING, Her Majesty The QUEEN, 
Her Mejesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

1813. Centenary Year. 1913. 
Treasurer—E. H. BOUSPIELD, Esq. 
LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
WATFORD. 

His Royal Highness 
PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT, 
will preside at the 
CENTENARY FESTIVAL 
ip aid of the funds on the 29th May, and it is hoped that all possible support 
will be given His Royal Highness on that occasion. 
EGO boys and Giris of Professional men, merchants, farmers, master 
tradesmen, and clerks, are in the school. 
7,200 Orphans have been benefited from all parts of the Empire. 
Contributions for the President’s List will be gladly received. 
ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Chairman. 
HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 
Office: 3 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C. 
“BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT —_— — A Prize — 
a Briti irm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. nometers. The 9 Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomica! Regulators, Chronographs, and 


— Com passes. 

YEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
ys 
READE MLE. 6i Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, EC. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_———_—- 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED..... £&4,0C0,CCO. 
CLAIMS PAID.................-..- £100,000,000, 


i —_ TEA—LAKE NEMI: English tea and 
toast. English and American visitors to Rome making excursions to 
ke Nemi are sure to want Afternoon Tea. They will find it, served by an 
entirely English staff at Miss Llewellyn’s Tea-Houso, by the lake, known as the 
“Grotta Lupara ” (Grotto des Louves), Stopping place of trams, Catena, 
Genzano. Ladies’ room. 

ec 


K.a. 











FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
EST DORSET.—To be let, furnished, 4 guineas, from 
April, a charming Country Cottage, pretty garden, quiet surroundings, 
lovely scenery; 5 Bed, 3 Sitting-rooms; 400 feet altitude; post office and 
church one mile, station 3}.—Apply Box No. 603, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. a 
YCHOOL PREMISES FOR SALE.—Very desirable school 
premises on the South Coast. Grounds of about 24 acres, and accommo- 
dation for 30 boys or girls. Can be acquired on very favourable terms. The 
house is in perfect condition, and is excellently situated.—For further 
particulars, apply to MESSRS. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Educational 
Agents, 158-162, Oxford Street, London, W. 
pass ERSHIP in a successful high-class Boarding 
School on the South Coast (receipts between £4,000 and £5,000), offered 
toa LADY with good qualifications and experience, with promising connexion, 
and able to invest about £500. For further particulars write fully to Messrs, 
—" & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, Educational Agents, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, 
mdon, W. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
UMVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


The Council of the College invites Applications for the Office of Registrar. 

@ Salary will be £400 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 
applications, with testimonials, must be received on or before Saturday, 


April 26, 1913. 
University College, Cardiff, D. J. A. BROWN, Deputy Registrar. 
DURHAM. 


March 20, 1913 
QouNtyY COUNCIL OF 

BISHOP AUCKLAND GIRLS’ COUNTY SCHOOL, 

Miss ASHWORTH, B.A, (Lond.) Hons., Head-Mistress. 

ENGLISH MISTRESS (experienced) wanted in September, who mast be 
able to take Elementary Latin. Commencing salary £150. 

FRENCH MISTRESS wanted in September, able to take Elementary 
German and English. Residence abroad and ability to teach on the Direct 
Method essential. Salary according to County scale. 

Further particulars, together with application form, will be furnished on 
receipt of stamped addressed foolseap envelope. Completed applications must 
be received by the undersigned not later than the firat post onjthefmorning of 
Monday, May 12th, 1913. 

Canvessing directly or indirectly may disqualify. 

Shire Hall, Durham. 3 A. L. ROBSON, ’ 
10th April, 1913, County Secretary for Higher Education, 


SPECTATOR. 
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ey? Ts O F LONDON, 


The London County Council invites applications for appointment on the 
panel of lecturers for the following Classes for Teachers which will Le held 
during the session 1913-14 in connexion with the Council's Classes and lectures 
for teachers, The lectures will be given on week-day evenings on dates and 
at times to be arranged :— 

(i) TEACHERS’ DRAWING CLASSES, 
A LECTURER at the rate of pay of 10s. 6d. a meeting. 
(ii) EDUCATIONAL ANDWORK, 
Four LECTUREKS at the rate of pay of 15s. a meeting. 
Three ASSISTANT LECTURERS at the rate of pay of 7s. 6d. a meeting, 
(iii) NEEDLEWORK. 
A — RER on the teaching of Needlework at the rate of pay of £1 Is, 8 
lecture, 
(iv) ORGANIZED GAMES. 
Two LECTURERS on Organized Games at the rate of pay of 15s. a lecture, 
(Lecturers are required to provide a pianoforte accompanist.) 
(v) SCHOOL GARDENS. 

A LECTURER on School Gardens at the rate of pay of £1 1s. a lecture. 

Applications must be addressed to the EDUCATION OFFICER, Education 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. Applicants should state clearly their 
special qualifications for the appointment. Canvassing either directly or 
indirectly will be held to be a disqualification for appoint ment. 

Every communication must be marked *‘ Teachers’ Classes.”’ 

x LAURENCE GOMME, 

Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council. 

Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


TY NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The SENATE invite sgptertione for the post of UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 
OF CHEMISTRY tenable at the Royal Holloway College. The post is open to 
men and to women and the salary wiil be £600 a year in the case of a man, or, 
in the case of a woman, £500, together with board and furnished residence 
during the College terms. 

Applications (12 open together with copies of not more than three testi- 
monials and the nates of not more than three references, must be received not 
later than the first post on April 19th, 10913, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, South Kensington, 8.W., from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 





HENRY A. MIERS, Principal. = 


| edlatialbaatealiaes Tel O F LONDON. 

The Senate invite superiors for the post of UNIVERSITY PRO0O- 
FESSOR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE tenable at the 
East London College. The salary will be £600 a year. 

Applications (twelve copies), together with copies of not more than three 
testimonials and the names of not more than three references, must be received 
not later than the first post on May 19th, 1913, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, South Kensington, 8.W., from whom further particulars 


may be obtained, 

m ; __CMENRY A, MIERS, Principal. — 

i YSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEHR, 
CHESTERFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 


The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD MISTRESS of the 
above school (number of scholars about 230, including Kindergarten), 
Candidates must be graduates of a University or have equivalent qualifica- 
tions. Salary £250, rising to £300 by two annual increments of £25, subject to 
satisfactory service. 

Application must be made in writing on foolscap paper, accompanied by 
copies of three recent testimonials, and addressed to the undersigned on or 
before Saturday, April 26th, 1913, 

County Education Office, Derby, A. L. JENEYN BROWN. 

April 2nd, 1913, Director of Education. 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 

(Primary Branch) 

THE COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for the POST of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in EDUCATION for WOMEN 
SI1UDENTS. Duties to commence in September next. Candidetes with 
special qualifications for training teachers of young children preferred. Salary 
£150 to £200, according to qualifications and experience. Applications should 
be sent not later than Wth May, to the Registrar, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. ata eo ei 

UNI1OR ASSISTANT-MASTER wanted immediately for 
e Preparatory School in New Zealand. A little Latin and Mathematics, 
cricket and Rugby football. A willing nature and gentlemanly bearing. Salary 
£60 a year, with board and lodging during term and half second-class passage 
money. Apply to E. G. Atkinson, 56 Clarendon Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

A LECTURER IN SCIENCE will be required in September 1913. Degree 
essential. Commencing salary £80-£100 (according to qualifications and 
experience), with board, rooms, and medical attendance. For further par- 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the Principal, Training College, Ripon. _ 


) EQUIRED for a Public School in London in September, 
a SCIENCE MISTRESS who must be a Specialist in Chemustry. 
Essential: modern methods and an Honours Degree (Cambridge, Oxford, or 
London preferred). Salary, £150 to £200 (for good experience). Apply, giving 
full particulars of education (school and college), experience, &c., exclosing 
copies of testimonials to Miss GRUNER, A.U.W.T., 50 Cambridge Street, 
Hyde Park, London, W. Only suitable applications will be dealt with. 
ANTED, September 1913, JUNIOR FORM- 
MISTRESS. Essentials: good public school experience, good 
elementary matheinatics, especially arithmetic. Highest testimonials as regards 
organization and discipline with children, 8-14 years. Games. Certificates. 
Froebel Junior Form, College-trained preferred. Higher Local or equivalent. 
Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, irls’ School, Sherborne. a ae ., z 
HARTERED SURVEYOR’S PUPIL.—An old-estab- 
lished firm in N.W. district of London, with City Offices, havo 
VACANCY for Pupil. Extensive Auctioneers and Gene Estate work. 
Au opportunity for an intelligent and well-educated youth to obtain a 
thorough training in all branches of the profession under the direct super- 
vision of principals who would assist in stud for Surveyors Institution 
examinations. Moderate Premium.—Reply F.S.1., Box No. 617, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, wc, ‘ 
UPIL.—CIVIL ENGINEER (Member Inst. C.E.), with 
very important works in progress, has a vacancy for a Pupil. Au 
rience under persorval super- 
Box No. 618, the Spectator, 





excellent opportunity to acquire practical ex 
vision of principal. Premium required.—App 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. ‘ee wen . : 
— . PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 


4 for gentleman's eon under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course 


under M.Inst.C.E.—Box No, 203, ‘ihe Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. v ‘gohayiht oa ast 
VHE LAKE DISTRICT.—Colleague, priest’s orders pre- 
_ ferred, but title given. 
university man, 


Work interesting half-town, half-cowntry, 
No extremes.—Cancn RAWNSLEY, Crosthwaite, Keswick, 
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OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, ENGLEFIELD 

GREEN (University of London). The Governors will shortly appoint 

a Lady as STAFF LECTURER in FRENCH who will be expec to come 

into residence in October. Applications, with not more than three testi- 

monials and the names of three persons to whom reference can be made 

(10 copies of all documents to be sent), should be sent before April 26th to the 
PRINCIPAL, from whom all particulars may be obtained. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—Forthcoming Exami- 
nation.—JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS in certain Departments (18-19}) 
22nd May.—The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received, They must be made on forms te be obtained, with particulars, 
from the SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W. 


ARM PUPIL.—Vacancy for GENTLEMAN’S SON 
with well-known North-country gentleman farmer, farming over 1,000 
acres. A boy would be thoroughly equipped for successful career in practical, 
commercial farming, home or colonies, and weil looked after socially.—Box 601, 
The Spectator, Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip!oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 
‘There isa ) roe Fund, 


‘TT. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Priucipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge ‘Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
SUMMER TERM begins APRIL 24th. 

For particulars of the College course of work for Senior and Junior 
Students, and of the School preparatory to the College (Head-Mistress, Miss 
M. D. Trace), apply Secretary, 43 Harley Street, W. 

Students may reside at the College under the personal supervision of the 
Warden, from whom particulars of boarding-fees may be obtained. 








PDEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


The Easter Term begins on Thursday, April 17th, 2213, 

Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine, for the Teacher's Diploma, 
London ; the Teacher's Certificate, Cambridge, and for the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a special course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene designed to 
—- training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and Teachers of 

ygiene. 

e Art School (which is conducted at South Villa, Regent’s Park) may be 
attended by students who are not taking other subjects at the College. 

A single course in any subject may be attended. Regular Physical Instruc- 
tion is given free of cost to students who desire it by a fully qualified teacher. 

REID TRUSTEES’ SCHOLARSHIP, 

ONE SCHOLABSHIP, value £60 a year for three years, is offered by the 
Trustees on the result of the College Entrance Scholarship Examination. The 
scholar will be required to come into residence at the College in the October 
eewath aa award. Further particulars on application to the Hon, Sec, to 
the REID TRUST, Bedford College. 

COLLEGE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (one in Arts and two in Science) 

will be offered for competition in June next, viz. :— 
REID, in Arts, value £30 a year for three years. 
PFEIFFER, in Science, value £50 a year for three years. 
HENRY TATE, in Science, value £50 a year for three years, 
Full particulars on application to the Principal. 
RESIDENCE, 

Accommodation for 75 Resident students is provided in the new College 
buildings in Regent’s Park. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal at the Coll 

SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Head of the Department: Miss S. Metuvisn, M.A, 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

tudents are admitted to the Course in October and in January. 

One Gilchrist Scholarship (value £30), one Free Place — £26 5a.), one 
Scholarship of the value of £20, and a limited number of grants of £10 are 
offered for the Course beginning in October, 1913. They will be awarded to 
the best candidates holding a degree or its equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications for Scholarships or grants should be sent in on or before the 
third Wednesday in June. 

For further conditions apply to the Head of the Department, 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(A School of the University of London.) 


LECTURES and CLASSES will be RESUMED on 
April 21, 


The School is Central in position. 
Equipped to meet all Modern Requirements, and 
Possesses an Athletic Ground for the use of its students, 


Students wishing to enter should apply to the Dean. 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

Professor Sir WALTER RALEIGH, M.A., will on Saturday next, April 19 
at three o'clock, begin a course of Three Lectures on (1) “ Boccaccio,’ 
(2) **Mediwval French Novelists,’’ (3) ‘‘Chaucer."” Subscription to this 
Course, Half-«-Guinea; to all the Courses in the Season, ‘Two Guineas. 

















——_——. 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


EV. C. G MORTIMER, B.A. Oxon, and ©. I, 

» GRUGEON, B.A. Oxon.—PRIVATE TUITION for all Exams and 
preparation for Holy Order«.—For terms, references, and recent successes, 
write to “ Parkside,” Alumburst Road, Bournemouth, W. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


asses EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
8 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 

: (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Tt. 


PARKSTONE, DORSET 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS.ON-SEA, 
Head-Mistress, Miss 8. A. Griersox, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 


oard and Tuition, £60 a year. 
Special department for House. 








A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCang 
(Late of the Ladies’ Coliege, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


Gt FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Term begins April 30th and ends July 29th. 











ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N,.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Educatiog 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painti 
Pupils r= for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
I ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 
COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Certificate 
Higher Cambridge). Resident Staff of Five Mistresses (English, French, 
German, piano, violin). French and German lessons and conversation given 
daily; physical exercises and outdoor games. Dancing taught by a trained 
teacher from Mrs. Wordsworth’s. Highest successes in examinations. Healthy 
situation, Terms moderate. 


N OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 

HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. odern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
permitted to Rev, B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hou, 
Sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond, (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &c, 
Summer Term begins May 6th. Next vacancies in September. 




















A’ ff GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Poarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus upply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. ‘Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


rat SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 





ROW BOROUGH, 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 

Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 

Principal—Miss H. T, NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 

Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. (sterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


(\VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M, Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highlands, 


UDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Estab- 
lished 1850. Thorough Modern Education for the DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN. House stands high in 100 acres of ground. Games. Health 
exercises under trained Mistress. Gymnasium. Girls taken to concerts and 
places of interest in Town. Speciatirres,—LECTURES in English, French 
and German by well-known professors, MUSIC.—Foreign Conservatoire 
system. ART. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp., 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 

sh re surroundings, Boarding House. Enlarged curriculun.. PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium, Large playing 
fields, Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress, 











OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical ‘I'rain- 
ing, including a Swedi Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi: 
Education, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton,D.D,.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 





LING'’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studentsa 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools, ‘The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M , Anatomy, Phy- 

siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. S 
TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. = 

NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 

AND HYGIENE, ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, 

offers a full professional training in the following subjects: Swedish Educa- 

tional and Medical Gymnastics, Aesthetic Dancing, Folk Dancing, Swimming, 

Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Good posts obtained after training. 
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T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 
AARRINGTONS, CHISLEH 
I RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOO 


URST, KENT. 

L. 

Head-Mistress, Miss A, H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 


The Summer Term begins Wednesday, May l4th. 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

4 $4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 

Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School, 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A, 
309 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
fea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Termsior 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


ARPENDEN HALL, Herts—A Small HOME- 
SCHOOL for GIRLS; thorough general education on modern lines; 
fitted gymnasium; Swedish drill every day; field for games.—Principal, 
Miss English (formerly Senior Mistress of Prior’s Field, Godalming). 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 

Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Easter holidays, April 2 to April 30. 

1T. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next examination for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
July Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the 
yayment of Tuition Fees. Application should be made to the High Mistress 
atthe School, The last day for the registration of candidates will be Monday, 
June 23rd. 
ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey. and Swimming. Principals: ‘Ihe Misses SALES. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recogniced by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E,. LAWRENCE, 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 
(Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES. F.2.H.S. Ist Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 
onan cates on “- an 


S T M EK N G. 








A M R I 

“The Beasley Treatment.” This Book giving the experience of one who cured 
himself after forty years suffering will be sent post free on ae to the 
author—W. J. Ketley, *‘ Tarrangower,”’ Willesden Lane, Bron esbury, N.W. : 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
GEDBERGH SCHOOL.—Six Scholarships, value £80 to 


25, and some House Exhibitions are offered for compctition on June 
17th and 18th. Examination held simultaneously in London and Sedbergh. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorks. 


} ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: VISCOUNT COBHAM, 
ee on June 24th and 


The Entrance Scholarship Examination will take 
aster (R. G. ROUTH, 


2th. Information and Prospectus from the Head- 
M.A.), The School House, Bromegrove. 


‘HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An Examination for Entrance 
J Scholarships, open to Boys under 15 on August Ist, will be held on 
July 15th and following days. Further information can be obtained from the 
Headmaster, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
JHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recent! 
extended, Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POWYS, 


M.A, Head-Master, 
;\ NE COLLEGE. 
A President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev., FS. 





ae P ES. 

WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


] LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Seuntas Scholarshi 


- to the Univer. 
Sties, Next Term will begin WEDNESDAY, May 14th, 19 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 


Yv ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. EXAMINATION for Foundationerships, Ent.ance 


fctolarships, and Bursarships will be held June 24th-26th.—Apply before 
June 10th to the HEAD-MASTER,. 








REREHAM STED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preyaration for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. i, 
avy. ‘The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
uncer the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each De 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


Successful preparation for Senior School and for 


{;PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

4 Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
keaving Scholarships to Universities and ospitals. The new Physical and 
biclogieal Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open,—Apply, The BURSAR, 
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RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June Srd and 4th, 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OMERSET.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Walton Pines, Walton-by-Clevedon. School stands on Walton Cliff, 
commanding fine view of Channel, Limestone soil. Excellent drainage and 
water ee Playing fields in front of house. Sound education at moderate 
terms. Games and physical drill a speciality. Suitable delicate or backward 
boys.—Prospectus from P. HOSTE, Esq., M.A. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Examination 
for FOUR FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS (£30) held in June. 

Also for Exhibitions, reducing inclusive fees (£62) to £50 per annum, for which 
yootsuanes is given to sons of clergy and medical men.—Apply G. H, 
EETON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination on 
the 10th, llth, and 12th of June, 1913. Two Scholarships of £100 per 
annum, two of £80 per annum, one of £40 per annum, and not exceeding six 
Foundation Scholarships entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition 
Fee, will be offered for competition.—For particulars apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 
A ALVERN COLLEGE. SCHOLAKSHIP EXAMI- 
J NATION, June 3, 4,and5. One or two of £87, five or more of £530), 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12, 
ior one year awarded to the boy who does bestin Examination. Council Nomi- 
nations, £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to 
obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head-master or Secretary. 


\iTY OF LONDON SOHOOL, 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Science), 
of the value of £15 15s. per annum for 3 years, will be open for competition in 
May next. 

ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of 
increasing to £35, will be open for competition in June next. 

Full particulars and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary at the 
School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


EIGHTON PARK, near READING. | 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12to 19 years. Extensive Py high above the Thames Valley, 
Head-Master, C. 1. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 


PSWICH IH "a 











£10, 








_— . — 





SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
NEXT TERM commences Saturday, May 3rd. 
Tilustrated Prospectus—Apply, Head-Master, School House, Ipswich. 


| | aetna COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
DULWICH, 8.E. 

Boys from six years of age prepared for Dulwich College, Osborne, or any 
Public School. odern Buildings on high open ground. Moderate Fees, 
Entire charge where parents abroad. 

Prospectus from Head-Master, Rev. W. R. M. LEAKE, M.A. 

URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING'S 
SCHOLARSHIPS ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 14s, (54 ene.) 
will begin at 9 a.m. on TUESDAY, May 27th. Candidates must be under 15 on 
September 2ist, 1913. Application Forms to be filled up and sent to the 
CHAPTER CLERK, The College, Durham, on or before MAY 13th. For 
further particulars apply to Kev. R. D,. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School 
House, Durham. 
OOTHAM SCHOOL —Head-Master: ARTHUR 
ROWNTREE, B.A, (Certificate of Distinction in the Theory ,History, 
and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The Summer Term begins on May Ist. 
Full particulars and ote of Prospectus may be obtained from the Head- 
Master, Bootham School, York. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. — 
EXAMINATION, June Ord, 4th and 5th, Atleast NINE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £20, and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum, with preference for boys boin, educated or residing in 
Herefordshire. Also open to all, THREE ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS. TWO 
OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS, Some Nominations for SONS OF 
THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for next term, Apply to the 
BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
ORQUAY.—WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy, Sons of Gentlemen only, 
300 ft. above the Sea, Highest References.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouse 
and Oxford). 
OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Cleryy and 
Officers ap lication should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. ne W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


TZING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET, 
Public School at moderate cost. Large addition to Head-Master’s house in 
course of construction will be opened in September. Scholarship Examination, 
July 8th.—D. E, NORTON, Head-Master. : aE A 
LUNDELL’S 8CHOOL, TIVERTON, 
ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION ty 


Examination on June 19th and 20th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the Clerk to Governors. 











GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Biacksmith’swork, 
arpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1913.—An Examination will be held 
at the School on June 5th and 6th, 1913, for Eleven or Twelve OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Seven JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and Four or Five (HOUSE) 
of £20, all tenable for three years, and o to boys under 15 on May Ist, 
Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships are tenable 
together. Further particulars may be had from Rev, A, H, COOKE, M,A., 


Head- Master, 
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CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Oolthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 

sage eungest to Epilepey. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further partic may be 
° ned from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


INKFIELD SCHOOL, FILEY, YORKS.—For BOYS of 
a public school age whose health and work require careful individual 
attention. For medical and other references and Prospectus, apply to the 
Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. (Cantab.). 
TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adults and boys taken in residence or as x papi . Pro tus and 
> Bedfo 

















testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELL rd Court Man- 

sions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905, pl 
FOREIGN. 

(s4TEaU DE BEARNFORD, NEUCHATEL, 
SWITZERLAND, 





For Modern ey 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply . G. A. BIENEMANN. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 

(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
r3 F climate, Altitude 3, feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under 

REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Adivens: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

COURS E S. 


H OLIDA Y 
INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


Course of study in FRENCH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
PHONETICS EVERY DAY, by certificated Professor. Choral singing. 
Hostel for Women Students. 

For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


LOIS-S-LOIRE (57 Avenue de Paris)—Madame et 

Monsieur Métrot, ex-professeur, officier d’Académie, recoivent un 

ou deux jeunes gens anglais désirant apprendre la langue, ou famille 

visiteuse.—Lecons de Francais, Tennis, Excursions aux chateaux de Touraine. 
Meilleures références. 


pass (70 Rue de la Tour), Bois de Boulogne.— 
Mademoiselle Métrot, professeur dipléme de Francais, recoit une ou 
deux jeunes filles anglaises désirant apprendre la langue, ou dames visiteuses. 
Lecons de Francais, Musique, Art. eilleures références. 


ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 
of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &., under chaperonage. Spacious 
remises and unds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to health. Out- 
oor exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. Highest refs. Particulars on appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


























ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art, Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
a aeer A. Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
nche, Paris. 


REPARATION AUX EXAMENS DE FRANCAIS.— 

French family, very good class, would receive in their com. country house 

a fow Students. Beautiful omni, riding, tennis-court, excurs. Piano lessons. 

Terms, Frs. 75 weekly. Refs. rite for partics. to Mr. JOUANNEAUX, 
Commanderie de Moulins, par les Trois-Moutiers (Vienne), France. 











fFWITION AND RESIDENCE for Young Gentlemen in 

a German Family where no English is spoken. Comfortable home; 
villa in beautiful situation, instructive, sound, agreeable social life. Detailed 
Prospectus, Best references.—Dr. PHIL. K. LANGEN, MARTA LANGEN 
(née Countess Strachwitz), Eisenach, Thiringen. 


AGENOIES. 
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SCHOLASTIO 
DUCA TION. 


i Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
HOICE OF SCHOOLS for aoe or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed culars to 
essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments, 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 
staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parerits would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) pro: tuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly-recommend establishments, hen writing 
lease state the of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to - . 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 pp, 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. ©00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 

J. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 











——. 


One ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men —o Schoolmasters, whe 





only d pea visi 
Mistrevses, Governesses, troduced. “THE” SCHOLAST 
AGENCY CO., Ltd, Messrs. Poaa: (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon), 


217 PICCADILLY, W. Televhone: 1567 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus. 
trated.—MEDICAL TATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.c, 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London.” Teleph No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


ERRAED. 














Sey ay td CAREERS ASSOCIATION.— President, 

Miss Stephex, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or Schooi, 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. ‘Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 








SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


£ 10s. 


CRUISE. 





MAY 8th-24th. 
From MARSEILLES to NAPLES, SICILY, MALTA, 
TUNIS, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 
LISBON, and SOUTHAMPTON, 





Dr. HENRY 8. LUNN, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 








SOUTH AND EAST AFBICA, 
Borat Mam Route. 
From London and Southampton, 


WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 


ses: 


CASTLE 


LINE. MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
i Canal. 


via the Suez 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4, Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agenvy : Thos. Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 

women,—May 23rd: Austria, Danube, Carpathians, Vienna, Budapest, 

Lake Balaton, &c. Later: Holland, Tyrol (Dolomites), Grand Russian (Caucasus, 

Volga, Crimea, Capitals, &.), Swiss, French Castles, Spain, India.—Arr, and 
accomp. by Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


@10 10s. ROME TOUR. 


Hotels and return ticket, short sea route with extension Naples, Florence, 
Venice, also Spain, Greece, Algiers, etc. 
Dr. HENRY 8. LUNN, LTD., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. _ 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &® ~~ 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 

and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 
ARTMOOR.—Boarding-in Private House, lovely situa- 
tion, 800 feet above sea, close to moor, warm and sheltered position. 
Tennis lawn, stabling or motor, separate tables, private sitting-room if 
required, Season commences April 7th. Apply, CANTAB, Middlecott, 
lIlsington, 8. Devon. Tel. No. 8, Haytor Vale. 























RESIDENTIAL CLUB for EDUCATED WOMEN 

w working or studying in London will be opened at Whitsuntide, near 
Tavistock Square. Terms 188. 6d. to 30s. weekly.—For particulars apply 
Miss L. H. THORPE, 36 Tavistock Place, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX. 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
DS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS.—Use “ Florigene” 
( 


Regd.) on all floors and linoleums early in the Easter vacation 
+8 times a year only). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 
months during each sweeping (without sprinkling) and throughout all the 
intervals—which is of greater importance. It costs little, saves labour, and 
is easily applied.—Send for particulars, medical reports, &c., to The “* DUST- 
ALLAYER ” Co., 105 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. (Govt. Contractors). 


ONEY FOR HE HOME. — Gold 











THE 

Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best — _ 
Jank. 


for parcels, or offers made, Keferences, Capital and Counties 
R. D, & J. B. FRASER, Ltd, Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 





LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to poovinciel buyers. It 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 


JOURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
i iient introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 


now forming. Exce 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


UTHORS experiencing difficulty in finding a publisher are 

invited to submit their MSS., upon either general or special subjects, 

to the MUSEUM ARTS and LETTERS ASSOCIATION, 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
New authors accorded special consideration. 














QCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
FREE OF CHARGE, 


every information supplied to Parents 


Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired. — UNIVERSI SCHOLASTIC KGENCY, 
122 Regent Strect, W. Established 1858, 








PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and ounipzes for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GEISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 
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IFE POLICIES (10 years and upwards in force) 
REQUIRED as investment; exceptional terms given.—Write Box 885, 
Beynell’s dvertisement Offices, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C. eee Mende 
H EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted oom 

EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 

10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1855. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
53 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1999.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supphed te the Royal Household. 
Asnihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 28. 3d., 4s, 
HOWARTH & PAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 





APPEALS. 
HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memorrat), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parros: H.M. Tus Kine, 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
sunuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donorsare able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
wudiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart ov Harnowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hammon. 











ENERAL BRAMWELL BOOTH 
Earnestly asks for help for the work of 
THE SALVATION ARMY 


among the Poorand Needy. 1,384 Centres of Religious Work 
and 180 Branches of Social Work are established in the United 
Kingdom alone. Some 8,600 Poor are Housed Nightly, and 
Thousands of Men and Women are found work Daily, 


Help is needed for Men’s Homes, Women’s Homes, Girls’ 
Homes, Boys’ Homes, Homes for the Aged, Slum Settle- 
ments, Maternity and Sick Nurses, peg Hospitals, Land 
Colonies, Emigration Bureaux, Anti-Suicide Bureaux, Relief 
Efforts, Inebriates’ Homes, Evangelistic and Foreign Mis- 
wionary Work, &c. 

Balance Sheets, Legacy Forms, and Annual Reports sent 
upon application to GENERAL BRAMWELL BOOTH, 
16) Queen Victoria Street, Londoa, E.C., to whom please 
make cheques payable. 


SALE BY AUCTION. 
Pw SBSt-SISs, WELBECK STREET. 
The remaining works of the late THOMAS WOOLNER, R.A. 

A life-size bronze statue and other works in marble; also an important 
collection of original portraits taken from life, including Dickens, Carlyle, 
Denison Maurice, Darwin, Newman, Beaconsfield, Tennyson, Bartle Frere, 


Browniug and many other celebrities of the 19th Century. 
The tools used by the famous sculptor, cabinets, drawings and sculptor’s 


t. 
To be sold by auction on the above premises by Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
& RUTLEY, on Tuesday, April 22ad, at 2 e’clock precisely, on view Saturday 
aad Mouday prior. Catalogues of the Auctioneers, 30 Hanover Square. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘e the p and safety 
©f the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraiand 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
tion of Universal Military Training fer Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCR.PiiON. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2a, 4 

Hon. Vice-Presidcnts ~~ & 6 0 | stembers ove 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 

. 5 0 0 | Associates, with Literature 

ee a oa. and Journal pas — rn, 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





4s. 4. 


Men, vice Presidents 





Colonel W. J. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Cfficee: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


TRURO. 

WANTED offers for the undermentioned magazines bound in stiff covers 
With ieather backs. All in good condition, Offers should state price for the 
muividual magazines. Address Librarian, Royal Cornwall Library, ‘Truro :— 
Mecmillan’s Magazine from 18@2, 73 volumes.—Cornhil} Magazine from 1860, 


#2 volumes.—Harper Magazine from 1888, 31 volumes.—Cent_ry Magazine 
from 1883, 29 volumes. Chambers’ ine from 1875, 23 volumes.—— 


Roar ‘CORNWALL LIBRARY, 





| ants 
“Pipe Perfect” 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 

leaves of the tobacco plant 

*“‘pipe perfect” Player’s Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, 

with a bouquet as distinct and 

delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this 

best of Mixtures and know all 

the joy that a perfect tobacco 
can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
Mild 5° = Medium 5” 


per 
oz. 


White Label 4," 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 


impaired Digestion 


Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 
nourishing, and palatable. Milk and whole wheatare the 
staple ingredients of the perfect diet. ‘The ‘* Alienburys” 
Diet is a combination of both im a partially predigested 
form, and is delicious to take. It gives tone to the 
whole system. Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 


Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


& Gees hennees cemiees Street, conta 
FURNITURE 
FOR CASH “The Practical Book of Furniture." (iree.) 


Illustrated Schemes— 
Lowest Prices. 














To Furnish a Flat for 260; 
To Furnish a House for £100 ; 
To Furnish a House for £150; 
To Furnish a House for £250, 
MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS, from 2is. to £21, 
Special Catalogue. 
SPRIGGS & Co. ita., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
HELP 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hespital), HOLLOWAY, NN., 
with 





wm. 





Good Words Magazine from 1883, 16 volumes.—— Weekly Entertainer from 
on Society fgom 1863, 57 valumes, 


1795, 21 volumes.— Land 
Oth April, 1923, 





DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES 
LEWIS H, GLENTON-KERR, Secretary, 
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New Shades in Grey and Brown 
Suitings, Blue Serges, Vicunas, &c., 
all tailored with the utmost 
attention to finish and style. 





BROAD, HOLLOWAY 





CROYDON. 


West End Branches: 
256 EDGWARE ROAD; 


Head Depot and Letter Order Department, 
271-274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


City Branch: 41 & 43 LUDGATE HILL. 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; 
STREET, HAMMERSMITH, Northern Branch: 


ScHOOL SUITS OF PRE-EMINENT 


From the Latest Patterns in SCOTCH 
and IRISH TWEEDS, CASHMERE SUIT- 
INGS, and FLANNELS for Summer wear. 


Please write for new and fully illustrated Catalogue for 1913, 


CHAS. BAKER 


& CO.’S STORES, LIMITED. 


137 to 140 
27 to 33 KING 
7 to 9 SEVEN SISTERS 
and WHITGIFT HOUSE, 3840 NORTH END, 


UALITY 
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The ideal Light for the 





SIMPLE to install. EASY to handle 
SATISFACTORY in operation. 





Tel. : 5438 City. 








th 





COUNTRY HOUSE or MOTOR CAR. | 


CARBIC Limited, 27 cannon st., London, £6. 





Take a ‘‘ Koh-i-noor” home 


qian 


PENCILS 


Best by Test 





each, 3/6 per dozen 

















with you to-night. Com- ona Mond Made in 

pare it with any other pencil 17 degrees and —— 

you like. You'll note a List free from L. & 

difference — and the differ- HARDTMUTH, LT D. 

ence will be all in favour Koh-i-noor House, Kings- 

of the “Koh-i-noor.” way, London, W.C. 
3078 


LOorus 






E 


leathers and splendidly made. 
new catalogue illustrating all Lotus Boots 
and shoes for men and women. 


Over seven hundred agents in London and the Provinces. 


XCEEDINGLY comfortable wide toe 
boots; a new shape brought out this 
season, Cut from carefully selected 

Write for 


Letters: 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford. 
Telephone: 
No. 6989 London Wall. 
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Tu: URBITOR || 
BURBERRY | cen DUNN 


N a “GUNN” Bookcase your books will be the most 


-_ 























i easily accessible, the best. arranged, and at the same 
time the most effectively protected from damp and dust. 
rae este "HE ‘GUNN,’ built up in - 
ata ogue sections from a base, is Vi 4 j 
and capable of unlimited extension. 
Patterns of You simply add section to 
section as your books grow in 
Barberry number, and arrange them 
Materials just as your taste dictates. 
Post Free Every section is closed with 


an accurately fitting glass door, 
which slides back above the 





books, and can be quite easily 
detached for cleaning. 
HE ‘GUNN’ system in- 
cludes desk and drawer 
sections and book sections 
varying im height and thick- 
ness. For the smallest or the 
largest volumes there is no 
other bookcase that combines 
inso complete a degree the 
essential features of sound 
workmanship, artistic appear- 
ance, and utility. 


| WRITE for BOOKLET One of the ‘GUNN’ styles 


No. 11, containing reproduc- in Figured Oak or Birch, 
tions of the various Gunn gy Top Section... ... £0 12 
styles and full details of the A. 9% in. BookSeetion 0 16 


( 
“Gunn” system, sent free. B litin. Book Section 013 0 
7 B. 113 in, Book SectionO 18 0 


’ 
U7 
Cc. 13}-in. Book See 
Wm. ANGUS & Ce., Ltd., F. oa agg é 10 $ 
44 Pau! St., Finsbury, . 
Leadon, E.C. 














Total ...£4 14 6 
































Though so necessary, the 
Salt you eat at meals costs the 
least of anything on the table 
So why not have the best- 


f. q J m rr i i. Cerebos Salt 


























"THE URBITOR, made in exclusive ma- The “SPECTATOR.” 





: terials woven and proofed by Burberrys, = 
invariably fits the time and occasion of its 

service. It marks the highest standard of Seale of Charges for Advertisements. 

achievement in the production of efficient Ovrsipe Pace (when availabte), Sovnrsex Gurzas, 

and distinguished weatherproofs, yet is ‘ : 

. . - : ° _cecereeemeeee £13 12 0} NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 

; naturally ventilating and hygienically perfect eae pico Cohan) «6 6 0} Half Nartow Column ............ 3 2 0 

for close weather and never fatiguing. Quarters-Page (Haif-Colunn) 3% 3 ©} Quarter Narrow Columa ..., 1 2 @ 

Column, two-thirds width of pase, 23 3 0 
THE URBITOR is lightweight, though 
owing to the density of Burberry cloths, Comvanena. 
luxuriously warming on cold days. The Outside Page ..-ressceseseeseeres L1G 16 Of Inside Page .....ccsssesvenaseeneees Lists © 
design is smart, comfortable, and full of Five Lines (43 Words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5a.; andlsa 


line for every additional line (containing on an averaze twelve wards), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 5s. an meh, 
Proad colamn, half-width of pare, 12s. an neh, 


Haymarket, Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, lds, an inch, 
RR LGN DON Broad column following “ Pudiications of the Week,” 5a, an inch, 
- Displayed Advertisements accordiny to spaca, 


8 & 10 Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS ; and Provincial Agents. Terms: net, 


virile character and distinction. 
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LONDON 


LIBRARY 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patvon—-HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A.J. BALFOUR, M.P., F.R.S. 
Vice-I’vesidents—Lord Chancellor Viscount HALDANE, F.R.S.; FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq., b. Cc.L. 
Sir COURTENAY P. ILBERT, G.C.B. ; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., O.M., F.R.S 


Trustecs—The Right Hon, LORD tt TRY, B.S. ; 


The Right Hon. the EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G.; ; 


¥Y YATES ‘THOMPSON, Esq. 
Committee—Bernard Bosanquet, Esq., LL.D.; A. C. Bradley, Esq., LL.D.; Horace T, Brown, Esq., 


LL.D.,F.R.S,; Sir Lauder Brunton, Bart., F.R.S, ; 


; Ingram Bywater, Esq.; Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D.; 


Hon. Arthur D. Elliot, D.C.L.; J. Fitzmaurice- Kelly, Esq., Litt.D. ; Sydney Gedge, Esq.; Sir A. Geikie, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. ; Edmund Gosse, Esq., C.B., LL.D.; Mrs. J. R. Green ; D. G. Hogarth, Esq., F.S.A. 
Rev. W. Hunt, D.Litt. ; Walter Leaf, Esq. + Litt.D.; ’ Sir Sidney Lee, D. Litt.; W.S. Lilly, Esq. ; Sidney x 
ae Esq.; Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. ; Sir F. Pollock, Bart., LL.D. ; Prof. J. G. Robertson, Ph.D. ; 
R. Tedder, Esq., F.S.A.; A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D.; Rev. Principal H. 8. Workman, D.Lit. 
Subscription (town and country), £3 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 ls.; Life 


Membership according to age. 


Subject Index (1254 pp. 4to, 1909), price £1 11s. 6d, ; to members, 25s. 

A new and complete Author Catalogue is now in the Press, and wiil be ready 
about March, 1914. The work will run to about 3,000 quarto pages, and will be in two 
volumes, bound in buckram. Price, to members who subscribe before December 
25th, 1913, 26s. ; and to non-members, 30s. After this date the price will be con- 
siderably raised. Applications, accompanied by a remittance, should be sent to the 
Secretary, London Library, St. James’s Square, 8.W. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 








MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dorm. 


Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will befoundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
rrices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine mects 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

enures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in eubmitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8B Doren Eottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LiMiTED. 


Established 1887. Incorporated 1880, 








ONIN cctaninvernnipasiaeaninell £1,500,000 
, RRS £1,450,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.O. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


Will be published next week. 


THE EDINBURGH 


Edited by HAROLD COX, 


APRIL 1913. 


The European Unrest The Romance of the Sea Deeps. 
The Turkish vine of View y Dr. A, E, Survey, F.B.S. 
By E, N, Bennett Prehistoric Art 


The Naval Problem 


The Writings of Lord Redesdale Tendencies of Modern Art 
James Bows. * Broadway WHouse, 


sy Evmunp Gosse, C.B. 


Greek — and Greek | The Trade of Canada . : OOK BARGAINS 
SDWARD STANWOOD. i v 

Sccial Life in Ireland under the | Octavia Hill "and ‘the Housing I 

Restoration Problem. ? 


Democrac 


. Dr. Murray. 





By Watrer pe ta Mare. | 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








NOW READY FOR APRIL. 1s. net. 


EpITeD BY THE 
Rev. SirW. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 
Rev. Principal JOHN SKINNER, M.A;, 
D.D., Cambridge 
THE DIVINE NAMES IN GENESIS. 
Rev. Principal A. E. GARVIE, M.A., D.D. 
DID JESUS LEGISLATE? 
Rev. Prof. VERNON BARTLET, D.D., 
Oxfor 
THE HISTORIC SETTING OF THE PASTORAL 
EPISTLES, 
Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., D.D. 
SUGGESTIONS ON THE HISTORY AND 
LETTERS OF ST. PAUL. 
Rev. Prof. JOHN DICKIE, D.D., Dunedin. 
THE LITERARY RIDDLE OF “ THE EPISTLE 
TO THE HEBREWS.” 
Rev. JAMES KENNEDY, D.D., Edinburgh. 
PLEA FOR FULLER CRITICISM OF THE 
MASSORETIC TEXT, WITH ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS FROM THE FIRST PSALM, 
Hopper & rmnaget Publishers, London, E. o. 


SEA AND SUN 1 TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND ov . a BY 

fortnightly Transatlantic 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Steamers. 
ORTEGA (Tw. Sc.), 8,058 tons, April 17, 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.8.P. Co.,18 Moorgate Street, E.C. and 
32 Cockspur Strcet, 8.W., Loncon. 
P.S.N.C., 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 











THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


= ARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE 
Sru Y OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 
Vor, Il, Aprit 1913. No, 42, 
CONTENTS. 
The Western Form of 1-0 peat 
By Camrsei. N, Moopvy (L.M.8 
Theosophy and “The Scentner of Christ." 
By E. R. McNerie. 
New Light on Isiam. 
By Professor D, 8. Marconrours, D.Lit. 
Bush Brotherhoods and Community 


Life. 
By Bishop Fropsuam (late Bishop of North 
Queensland). 

Missionary Methods in the Far East, 
By Masvusiro Honpa (of Tokyo). 

China and Medical Missions. 

By W. H. G. Aspland, M.D, 

The lititeracy of India. 
By Rev. J. KNowLes, 

Editorial, — Introductions to our readers 
Towards Re-union—Theosophy in India, &, 

Letters to the Editor, 

Reviews.— * The Land of the New Guineg 
Pygmies,"’ by Rawling — “ The Church and 
Religious Unity,” by Kelly —“*Men and 
Manners of Modern China,”’ by Macgowan— 
“‘Kurds and Christians,” by Heazell—“ The 
Latter-day Saints,” by Kauffinan, &c. 

ONE SHILLING NET. 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OP 
THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTs, 
15 Tuftou Street, Westminster, S.W, 


HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books wonld 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
10ted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas or 
more for the best copper-plate work—but 
in all cases the value is quite exceptional, 
as I specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request 1 will send specimens fret 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net (Postage 3d.). 


PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN 


REVI EW AND CTHER POEMS. 


By Rev. E. E. BRADFORD, D.D., Exeter College, Oxon. 
Author of ‘‘Sonnets, Songs, and Ballads,” 


“Facile and spright!y verses.”—The Times, 


Price 6s. “Orthodoxy and scholars ship are the characteristic note of the dignified 


y E. A. Parxrs. 


metrical work in the volume... such a book cannot fail to please readers 
who like English poetry best when it keeps true to its own traditions.” 


—The Scotsman, 





“A Freittow Wor » | Novels, 30 vols., £4 17s. 64, 

a 75s., cost 105s. Catalogues f Books bought tity. Highest casi 
An Elizabethan ’ Poet and Modern | The State and the Telephones digg Ky ay 00) aght in any quan “ 
nis | The Demand for Compulsion 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 


68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 


—Darwin’s Golf Courses of Britis h 


Isles, 7s. 6d., cost 21s. net; Fairbairn’s Crests, 25s., cost 63s. ; Balza ‘3 


pub. £14; Morisou’s "Painters of Japan, 2 vols., 


Book Merchants, 21 John Bright St., Birmingher 


Tar Epiror. Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 





upon matters of business should wot be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the Pubuisusgn, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.'S LIST.|CQNSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 


Vel. rl. JUST PUBLISHED. 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 
With numerous Plates in Colour, Collotype, and Photogravure. 
wo Volumes, Imperial 4to (15j in. by 12 in.), 
TWELVE GUINEAS NET. 

Tne Edition is restricted to 450 copies, 420 being for sale in 
England and America. Orders will only be taken for complete 
gets, price TWELVE GUINEAS net, payable in two instalments, 
yiz.: SIX GUINEAS on delivery of Vol. I. and SIX GUINEAS 
en delivery of Vol. 11. 

Prospectus sent on application. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, BT. 
HIGH PHEASANTS IN THEORY 
AND IN PRACTICE. 


Py Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, BT. 
With Diagrams. Small Crown 4to. 4s. 6d. net. [On Monday net. 
THE FATE OF EMPIRES. 
An Inquiry into the Stability of Civilization. 


By ARTHUR JOHN HUBBARD, M.D. (Dunelm). 
8vo. 6s. 6d. net, 


“This striking book.”’—Brilish Review. 

“Dr. Hubbard acutely remarks that the turning point in past civilizations 
has been marked, again and again, by the appearance of Sociakem coincidently 
with a failure of birth-rate. The most striking instance is that of the Roman 
Empire, but the phenomena to which Dr. Hubbard refers are almost as 
apparent at the present day.’’—Globe, 

“*The Fate of Empires’ is the ambitious title of a really fine book, a book 
which successfully rises to the height of its great argument, a volume which 
definitely places its author among the best thinkers and teachers of our day. 
It would be dificult to name any volume issued within the last ten years which 
contains a greater sum of fine thought, illustrated by solid knowledge and 
erpressed in vivid and trenchant English,”— Sunday Times. 


History and Historians in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By G. P. GOOCH, M.A. (Cantab). 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“An extensive and detailed examination by a capable and well-equipped 
student.” —The Times. 

“This brilliant and stimulating book inspires one to ask whether the art of 
history in the moderna sense is not the most essential contribution of our 
times to the world’s literature. ... No one has ever made so graphic the 
euxormous industry, the scholarly devotion, the consecration of genius, 
character and self-denial which for the past ceutury have been applied to 
the story of the race.”’—Ohbserver. 
The Real Democracy (First Essays of 
the Rota Club). By J. E. F. MANN, N. J. SIEVERS, 
and R. W. T. COX. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
wys are a defence of the principle of Property as a determining 
factor in the Economic and Political Structure of the State. 








The Taylor Papers. Reminiseences, Letters, and 
Journals in the Life of Lieut.-Gen. Sir HERBERT TAYLOR, 
G.C.H., G.C.B., Private Secretary to King George III., Queen 
Charlotte, and King William IV. Arranged by ERNEST 
TAYLOR. With Portraits, &c. 8vo. 15s. net. 

“The most interesting and valuable book of its kind that has been published 
for wany years. Its scope is enormous. Here are plums of anecdote and 
iuterest ; pages of famous names; intimate letters from the great ones of the 
period ; shrewd comments and sidclights on men and matters.”’ 

—Daily Chronicle. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


Confessions of a Convert. By the Very Rev. 
Monsignor ROBERT HUGH BENSON. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Monsignor Benson has at last written the book desired and demanded by 
mauy.... His ‘Apologia’ has now come. It tells with frankness, sincerity, 
and literary felicity the story of his progress from the Church of England to 
Rome.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


Sermon Notes. py JOHN HENRY CARDINAL 
NEWMAN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Levia Pondera: an Essay Book. By JOHN 
AYSCOUGH. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“Not the least attractive feature of these essays is the touch of genuine 


hamour which prevails throughout. This alone would secure their being very 
imteresting reading.”—The Tablet. 


Royal Spades Auction Bridge. By 
“BASCULE.” Feap. 8vo. 3s. net. 
*,* By the same author, AUCTION BRIDGE, the Rules and Principles of. 
With Portland Club Rules, ete. 3s. net, 








Out of the Biue. A Novel. By R. GORELL 
BARNES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Imagine a shipwreck from which a young and ardent couple are saved, 
enly to find themselves thrown upon a desert island—the sole occupants of the 
Place. How long are they likely to be restrained by the conventions of social 
morality, and to deny to one another the love which they have already con- 
fes-ed to themselves? The problem is by no means new to fiction, but in this 
slowing romance the Hon. It. Gorell Barnes tackles it afresh and succeeds in 
weaving a highly attractive story out of the sitauation.”’"—Daily Telegraph. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





THE YOUTH OF HENRY Viil. | 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. By FRANK A. MUMBY 


Author of “The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth.” 


“Tt is by the skilful use and arrangement of the correspondence that Mr. 
Mumby, in this well-written and entertaining volume re-creates, as it were, 
the atmosphere and environment of the period in the life story of "leury VEIT. 

. Mr. Mumby’s entertaining book brings back these old scenes so well that 
ene is reminded of Ruskin's aesertion that ‘the onty history 
worth reading is that written at the time of which it treats, 
the history of what was done and seen, out of the mouth 
ef men who did and saw.’ "—The Field. 


ARBELLA STUART (A Biography). 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. By B. C. HARDY 
Author of “ Princess de Lamballe.” 


“A full and scholarly work... the whole story is plainly and 
authoritatively set forth. . . .”’—T'he Daily News and Leader, 
“ Animated with ‘compassion and truth.’”—The Westminster Gazette, 


LEOPARDS OF ENGLAND and 
Other Essays on Heraldry. 


By E. E, DORLING, M.A., F.S.A. 
in Colour and many other Illustrations. 

















Fight Plates 
7s. 6d. net. 

“ The great charm of the book lies in the numerous coloured illustrations 
contained in it; for Mr. Dorling is a most admirabie heraldic 
draughtsman,” —The Spectator. 

* All who take a genuine interest in heraldry will be glad that the Rev. E. BE. 
Dorling has brought together this attractive and beautifully iftus- 
trated book.”’—Antiquary. 


THE GENESIS OF 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. By G. S. VEITCH 


“The most thorough piece of work that has yet appeared 
on the subject, and it will be welcomed both by student and by the general 
reader as a clear and scholarly account of a very important and interesting 
period,’’—The Nation. 

“The only adequate tribute that we can pay to this profoundly con- 
ceived and enthralling volume ie to insist upon the 
necessity of Mr. Veitch’s completing it with a further study of the progress 
of rdform outside Parliament in the subsequent twenty-five years,”—The 
Westminster Gazette. 





THE MILK QUESTION. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
By MILTON J]. ROSENAU, M_D. 

“We recommend the volume to all interested iu the public welfare.” —The 
Glasgow Herald, 

“We have no hesitation in bringing this work to the notice of general 
practitioners, and we feel sure that ail pubiic health and social 
workers could not do better than carcfully read and study 
thie important contribution to the literature of the milk 
question.” —he Medical Times. 


A MONTESSORI MOTHER. 
By D. C. FISHER 
With an Introduction by E. G. A. HOLMES, Author of 

“ What Is and What Might Be.” Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 
“ A charming and altogether delightful book. .. . It Is impossiblte for 
us in the limited space at our command to do justice cither 
to the Montessori system or to Mrs. Fisher’s fascinating 


book. . Readers should certainly obtain this book. ... It is a spleu- 
didly written bcos, and it is splendidly illustrated.”’—The Schoolmaste r. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


7s. 6d. net. 








GILBERT SLATER, M.A. 





GERMANY AND ITS EVOLUTION 
IN MODERN TIMES. 

Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. HENRI LICHTENBERGER 
ESSAYS IN BIOGRAPHY. 

Buckram. 5s. net. By CHARLES WHIBLEY 
The LETTERS of an ENGLISHMAN. 
Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. __ (SECOND SERIES) 


Messrs. Constable announce that they will —s on 
April 17th, a new novel by the Author of “The Corner 
of Harley Street,” entitled PITY THE POOR BLIND (é:.) ; 
and VISION (5s.), by Miss Stella Callaghan, Author of 
“The Little Green Gate”; also, on April 23rd, a new 
novel, entitled THE HEART OF THE HILLS (6s.), by John 
Fox, Junior, Author of “ The Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come”; and Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s new novel, 
ISLE OF THORNS (¢:.). 











LONDON 10 CRANGE STREET, w.c, 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NEW FICTION. 
THE VILLAGE IN THE JUNGLE. 


By LEONARD WOOLF. 65s. net. 


Tue Times.—‘‘ Mr. Woolf has written a really haunting story, which exem- 
plifies to an uncommon degree the higher uses to which fiction may be put.” 

Mokryine Post,— It is an admirable piece of work, which calls for unquali- 
fied praise.” 


BRIDE ELECT. 3; A.M. cHAMPNEYS. 6s. 


Mornine Post.—“ ‘ Bride Elect’ is excellent reading.”” , ; 
Srxrctrator.—‘ The book has passion, eloquence, and intensity. It is full of 
vivid moments.” 


NASH AND SOME OTHERS. 
By C. S. EVANS. 6s. 

Tux Times.— Mr, C.S. Evans has turned over the comparatively virgin 
soil of the elementary Council schools of London, and has found a goldmine 
of human interest and humour. He knows his subject through and through, 
and he has a strong gift of humour.” 











Now Ready at all Booksellers and Libraries. 


Sir Frederick Maurice: a Record 
of his Work and Opinions. With Eight Essays on 
Discipline and National Efficiency by SIR FREDERICK 
MAURICE. Edited by his Son, Lieut.-Col. F. MAURICE. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Patt Maui Gazerre.— This sketch of a deep military thinker is worthy of 
the perusal not only of every soldier, but of every civilian, since today it 
behoves every British subject to know and to study the ye problem 
of stoengte national defence, and to possess some knowledge of matters 
military.” 


Memories of the Sea. py Aamirai 
Cc. C. PENROSE FITZGERALD. With LUlustrations from 
Sketches by the Author. 12s. Gd. net. 

Damy Mauw.—*“ These memories are full of amusing anecdotes and shrewd 
judgments.” 

Sranparp.—“ A rattling budget of good stories, The gallant admiral has a 
keen sense of humour and knows how to tell a story exactly in the manner 
which men who know and love the sea appreciate,” 








A Little Tour in India. By th Hon. 


ROBERT PALMER. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Pats Mau Gazrrrs.—* Mr. Palmer's letters are in every sense an aid to 
sound thinking upon Indian problems.” 





The Political 


Burke. py Joun MacCUNN, LLD., formerly Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. 6s. net. 
Mancuester Guarpian.— A very clear, straightforward, and useful sum- 
mary of the great mass of wise precept and profound generalization which is 
contained in the pages of Burke.”” 





A General History of the World. 
By OSCAR BROWNING, formerly Lecturer in History in 
the University of Cambridge. Library Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Last Century in Europe, 
1814-1910. By C. E. M. HAWKESWORTH, Assistant 
Master at Rugby. 5s. net. 

Times.—‘‘It possesses a merit rare in books of the class to which it belongs 
~—it permits itself to be read through almost at a sitting, in spite of its length, 
without conscious effort.” 











5 

Wellington’s Army. pyc. w.oMAN, Chichele 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford, With Illus. 7s, 6d.net. 
[2nd Impression. 
Atuen#uM.—" Professor Oman has written the very book one would have 
wished him to write on Wellington's army in the Peninsula, how it was 
organized, moved, armed, clothed, and fed. It throws a flood of light on the 
campaigns by supplying the small but all-important details which the ordinary 

historian ignores.”’ 








BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY LIFE. 


The Young Gardener. An Ele- 
mentary Guide to the First Principles of 
Cottage Gardening. By the COUNTESS OF 
SELBORNE,. Cloth, 1s.; paper covers, 4d. 

Utility Poultry Keeping. 


C. DAVIES. Illustrated. 2s, 6d. net. 


Alpines and Bog Plants. 3, 
REGINALD FARRER. With Full-Page Illustrations, 
Large Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


My Rock-Garden. xy REGINALD FARRER, 


With Illustrations. Third Impression. Large crown 8yo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


In a Yorkshire Garden. py recap 
FARRER. With llustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A Book of Roses. By the late Very Rev. 
5. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester. Illustrated by 
G. H. Moon and G. 8. ELtaoop, R.I. With Coloured Plates. 
3s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


By ELLEN 





THE THIRD EDITION IS READY 


of LADY RIDLEY’S Great Romance 
OF COUNTRY-HOUSE LIFE 


MARGERY FYTTON 


*"As a picture of the country-house life her book, in a different way, ig 
scarcely less effective than Mr. Galsworthy’s.”—Westminster Gazette. E 

** All who read it will be thrilled by the story and fascinated by the minute. 
ness and delicacy of the portraiture.”"-— Punch, 


HAVE YOU YET READ 


THE NIGHT NURSE 


By the Author of “THE SURGEON’S LOG.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says “THAT NOT SINCE HENLEY Aye 
WE HAD SUCH GRAPHIC PICTURES OF HOSPITAL LIFE,” ang 
adds that the book is an “enthralling love story... full of vivacity and 
humour."’ 














THE ENGLISH BRET HARTE—vide the Press 
THE FOURTH EDITION IS READY OF 


THE GOLDEN WOMAN 


By RIDGWELL CULLUM 
Author of “The Watchers of the Plains,”’ &c., &c. 

“Mr. Cullum is a practised hand; he knows his material thorough)y, and 
the result is a living picture of the animalism of the hog as well of the beast 
of prey that obtains in adiggers’ camp, Mr. Cullum has a powerful imagiua- 
tion, and his descriptions of Nature in convulsions are vivid and moving . ,, 
an absorbing story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MISS VIOLET A. SIMPSON’S LATEST NOVEL 


THE BEACON WATCHERS 


is described by The Times as **A remarkable story.” 








**A novel of uncommon attraction,” says Country Life of 


MISS ELLA MACMAHON'’S NEW STORY 


THE DIVINE FOLLY 


*Excellently managed by a forcible and competently equipped student of 
character, who, with her people well in hand, and her plot the natura! outcome 
of their various temperaments, makes every claim for our gratitude to her for 
a sound and able piece of good work.” 





LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


Ready Friday Next 


STELLA MARIS 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
6s. 


John Lane, The Bodley Head, London & New York. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
PALA OLITHIC MAN 
AND 


TERRAMARA SETTLEMENTS IN EUROPE. 
Being the Munro Lectures in Anthropology and Prehistoric 
Archwology in connexion with the University of Edinburgh. 


Royal 8vo, 532 pp., 16s. net. 


BY 
ROBERT MUNRO, M.A., M.D., LL.D. 
With 75 Plates and 174 Figures in the Text. 





Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD, Tweeddale Court. 
London: GURNEY & JACKSON, 33, Paternoster Row. 


= = = 
NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Ofice at 1s, 6d, each, By post, 1s. 94, 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd. 


Jast Published. 


THE GULF BETWEEN. 
By S. ¥. REDMAYNE. Cicth, 6s. 


A new novel by a new writer, with a special appeal for the 
interest of any who know Germany and the Germans. The 
characteristics of the English people as seen through German 

es are depicted with the same sincerity as those of the Germans 
from the English point of view. 








4th Edition in the Press. 


THE ROUGH WAY. 


By W. M. LETTS, Author of “Diana Dethroned,” 
At all the Librarics. Ge. 

Miss Letts seldom writes a page without saying something fresh, pointed 
snd witty . . . is extraordinarily interesting.”’—Spectator. 

“Should imterest an enormous variety of readers, and deserves a large 
measure of popularity.’’—Telegraph. 

“Is of cummanding merit—because she emphasizes a fundamental truth, 
which calls for emphasis at the Ppa moment. It is a human book in its 
eatlook, but it presses far beyond mere human conjecture in its offer of a 
guggestion.—Church Times, 


WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 
By ELIZABETH EATON. Cloth, 5e. net. 


JIM DAVIS. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. Cloth, 6s. 


THE BALL AND THE CROSS. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Cloth, és. 


ONE LOOK BACK. 
By the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
10s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES EDWARD BROOKE. 


A MEMOIR. [2nd Edition just ready. 
Edited by ARTHUR GORDON DEEDES, Vicar of 


St. John the Divine, Kennington; Hon. Canon of Southwark. 


With an Introduction by LORD HALIFAX. is. net. 











AN IMPORTANT WORK. [2nd Edition now ready. 


MARRIAGE ano tHe SEX PROBLEM 


By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, Special Lecturer in 
Ethics and Psychology at the University of Zurich. Trans- 
lated by MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Se., Ph.D. Cloth, 5s. net. 
“For a clear, wholesome statement of the truth we have to recommend 
Dr. Foerster's Look. ‘this volume ought to be carefully studied by everyone 
who has had to face recent demands for what is euphemistically called sex 


freedom ... we cannet praise the whole treatment too bighly.”—Church 
Times. 


Over 40,000 copies of this work have been scld in Germany. 





The New Volume by the BISHOP OF LONDON. 


The Attractiveness of 
Goodness. 


By the Right Rev. and Right Hon. 
A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 
Bishop of London. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 2nd Edition 


Seme other volumes by the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of London. 
THE MYSTERIES OF GOD. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, Is. net. 
THE LOVE OF THE TRINITY. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, Is. net. 
THE CALL OF THE FATHER. Cloth, 2e. €d. net; Paper, Is. net, 
A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. Cloth, 2s. €d, net; Paper, Is. net, 
SECRETS OF STRENGTH. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, Is. net. 
JOY IN GOD. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net: Paper, ls. net. 
THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY CHRIST. 5th Edition. Cloth, Is. Sd. net. 
FRIENDS OF THE MASTER: A Sequel to “The Men Who Crucify 
Christ.” 6th Edition. Cloth, Is, 3d. net. 
A Complete List of Works by the Bishop of London will be forwarded 
on application, 








London : WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd., 
4 Victoria Street, S.W.; and 3 and 4 Paternoster 
Buildings, London, E.C, 
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FROM THE 


BROADWAY HOUSE SPRING LIST. 
The late Prof. DOWDEN'S WORKS. 


SHAKSPERE: HIS MIND AND ART. 


14th Edn. 8vo. 12s. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE, 1789-1877. 10th 


Edn. 8vo. 6s. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION and 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LIFE OF SHELLEY. With Portraits. 


Popular Edn. 8vo. 12s. net. 
NEW STUDIES IN LITERATURE. vo. és. 


PURITAN AND ANGLICAN STUDIES IN 
LITERATURE. s8vo 7s. 6d. 


TRANSCRIPTS AND STUDIES, 
8vo. 6s. 
SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. In various bind- 


ings, 7s. 6d., 6s., 3s. 6d., 2s. net, 1s. 6d. net. 


LUTHER. By HARTMANN GRISAR, SJ. Professor at 
the University of Innsbruck. Authorized translation from 
the Second German Edition. Edited by Lura1 Carravevra. 
6 vols. Demy 8vo. Vol. I. now ready. 12s. net. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF CALVIN. py t. 
PENNING. Trans. from the Dutch by Rev. B. 8. BERRINGG- 
TON, M.A. Illd. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LAWYER: OUR OLD-MAN-OF-THE- 
SEA. By W.DURRAN. With a Foreword by Sir R. F. 
FULTON, LL.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A brilliant, forcible, and incisive criticism of the legal systems of Fngland, 

India, and America, deserving the attention of all reformers and public:sts. 


THE DRY-FLY MAN’S HANDBOOK. py 
F. M. HALFORD. Forty-four Plates and many other Illus. 
Edition de Luxe, 100 copies, signed and numbered, £3 3s. net. 
Popular edition, 8vo, buckram. 21s. net. 


COLLECTED POEMS. by AUSTIN DOBSON, 
Ninth Edition. With New Poems and Translations. Cr. 
8vo. With Portrait. 6s. 


“In those ‘after days’ the poet will be compassed about by a cloud of 
witnesses.’’—The Times. 
“The Nestor of our living poets, the most eminent survivor of the band 
of artists im verse who distinguished the fourth quarter of last century.”’ 
—Morning Post. 


FLORAL SYMBOLISM OF THE GREAT 


MASTERS OF SACRED ART. py 
ELIZABETH HAIG. 20 Plates. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


SIR ROGER LESTRANGE., A Contribution to the 
History of the Press in the 17th Century. By GEORGE 
KITCHIN, M.A., B.Litt. Tid. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Worthy of his distinguished sponsors—Profs. Firth, Raleigh, and Saints- 
bury.” —The Athenaum, 


ROMAN LIFE AND MANNERS UNDER 


THE EARLY EMPIRE. by LUDWIG FRIED- 
LANDER. Vol. IV. EXCURSUSES AND NOTES, 
Authorized Translation by A. B. GOUGH. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 

Completion of the work. The English version of the text 
in 3 vols. (6s. each) was published during 1909-12. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ART. py 5.4. sPrAr. 
ING. With nearly 500 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 
“Mr, Spearing ... puts together in a lucid and unpretentious mauner the 
results of research into the earliest history of graphic art—his survey extend 
ing from palwolithiec cave paintings to the highest period of Greek art; the 
value of the book being much enhanced by a very copious and fine collection of 
illustrations.’’— Times. 


CHILDREN’S PLAY: And its Placo in Education. 
With an Appendix on the Montessori Method. By WALTER 
WOOD, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 
3s. Gd. net. 


IN THE GARDEN OF CHILDHOOD: An 
Anthology in Prose and Verse for Child-lovers. By EDITI 
IVOR-PARRY. With a Foreword by KATHARINE 
TYNAN. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
Alse in box, padded leather, with “Journal” and “Charts” 
for use of Parents, 5s. net. 

This Anthology is particularly representative of modern writers, including 

Swinburne, Stevenson, J. M. Barrie, Mr. Belloc, “Q,” the Author of 

** Letters to My Son,” and others, 





3rd Edn. 





*,* Spring List of New Publications free on application. 
CECRCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, LIMITED, and 


KECAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LIMITED, 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 





The Husband of an 


Ex-Crown Princess 


Being the Memoirs of 
ENRICO TOSELLI. 


The announcement of the publication of 
this interesting book has attracted a 
great deal of attention. The publishers 
advise immediate application for copies 
at the leading booksellers and libraries. 


The Husband of an Ex-Grown Princess 
By ENRICO TOSELLI. 
Translated by Lady Theodora Davidson. 


With a photogravure frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





THE BEST NEW FICTION 
Just PusBiisHep. 
Crown 8vo, Six Shillings each. 


Love o’ the Skies. Ignatius Phayre. 
A notable novel of North Africa. 








Something New. Helen Roberts. 
Author of “Old Brent’s Daughter.” 








The Contrast. Elinor Glyn. 
Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth.” 


Jewels in Brass. Jittie Horlick. 
Author of “A String of Beads.” 


Second Impression in the Press. 

















“A WONDERFUL TRAVEL BOOK.” 


The Sea_and the Jungle. 


By H. M. TOMLINSON. 


“Here is a new writer te whom the much-abused word 
of genius may be a this wonderful book of a 
traveller’s impressions. MORNING POST. 














2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net.; postage 5d. 
THE READERS’ LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
Four Poets. Stopford A. Brooke. 


Author of “Studies in Poetry,” “Tennyson and Browning 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net; postage, 4d. 








» &e. 


Faith. R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 


Author of “ Charity,” “ His People,” “ Success,” “ Progress,” &¢c, 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net; postage, 4d. 
A Crystal Age. W. H. Hudson. 


Author of “The Purple Land,” “Green Mansions,” &e. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 











A Full List of the Titles (38 Volumes) in this very successful Series 
bataed be sent, Post Free, on qgptication. 


DUCKWORTH & C0., COVENT CARDEN, LONDON. 


A list of Spring announcements will be sent post free on request. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STUDIESINLOVE 
AND in TERROR 


By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES 


Says Punch :—“I would at this moment be 
repossessed of all the superlatives I have 
squandered that I might spend them in the 
praise of ‘Studies in Love and in Terror.’ 
.... The stories have been to me, and must 
be to all who read them, five very thrilling 
experiences.” “Intimate, scrupulous, and 
acute,” says Mr. W. L. Courtney in the 
Daily Telegraph. “Thrilling as a Fine Art” 
is the title of an enthusiastic review in 
T.P.’s Weekly, while the Standard explains 
that, “Each seeks to reveal some phase of 
the human heart beating at its fastest.” ‘‘She 
persuades: she persuades even dreadfully,” 
declares the Pall Mall Gazette. 


METHUEN & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex wend w.c. 
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ALL BOOKS mentioned or advertised in this Journal 
can be obtained at the lowest discount prices from 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD. 


Enquiries Invited for Rare Books, First Editions, 
and Out-of-Print Books. 


Any of the following post free on request. 
Catalogue of Newly Published Catalogue of Books in Beautifal 
Books. Bindings, suitable for presentation, 
Annotated Catalogue of Second- Catalogues of Books in leading 
hand and New Books at greatly Foreign languages. 
reduced prices. Catalogue of the Best Books for 
Classified Catalogue of The Best Boys and Girls. 
Books on all subjects, at lowest cash Catalogue of Stationery and Library 
prices. requisites, 
BOOKBINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
AN UNEQUALLED CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
(Particulars on application.) 
Orders by post receive immediate attention. 
Free delivery within United Kingdom of books to the value of 20s, 


876 to 384 OXFORD STR STREET, LONDON, W. 
are 5390 Gerrard (5 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Unieme, London,” 


THE ODD FARMHOUSE 


By the Odd Farmwife. 6s. 


Taz Times.—‘ The Odd Farmwife is a cultured American lady 
(Southern), who has much charm of style and a true appreciation 
of the English country, not only in summer, but (a better test) in 
winter. Her account of her discovery with her husband of just 
the English farmhouse they wanted, of their settling in it, of the 
rural social life and atmosphere, make a book which it is enjoyable 
to read in.” 

Tus Giops.—“ A volume inspired by the love of nature, full of 
happy thoughts, observation, and humour, gracefully and happily 
expressed, which all those who love the country should read, not 
once, but many times, ‘The Odd Farmhouse,’ possesses an 
indescribable charm. We congratulate the author, and 
recommend her work with infinite pleasure.” 

Tue Quran.— ‘The Odd Farmhouse’ is as delightful a book 
as it must bea dwelling. It is written in somewhat the style of 
‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden,’ but, in spite of the excel- 
lence of Elizabeth, the Odd Farmwife need not fear the 
comparison.” 

Tus Dairy Terecrarx.—It is a book tempting the reviewer 
to make many extracts, for only thus can its freshness, vivacity, 
and delightful individuality be properly indicated.” 

Tue Westesn Mait.—“A delightful and quaintly humorous book 
that all lovers of the country will like to read.” 


MACMILLAN & tate LTD., LONDON. 


OOKS. oe 8 Celtic Scotland, 3 vols, 2 8s. ; Shorter Life 

and Letters of the Brontes, 2 vols, 10s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 
vols, illus., £17 17s. ; Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, £2 2s,; The Whist 
Table by *« Cavendish,’ pub. 3ls. 6d.; Jones’s Old English Gold Plate, 
10s. 6d. ; Donnelly’s Atlantis, the Antediluvian World, 10s. 6d,; Wilson's Tales 
of the Borders, 3 quarto vols., half-calf, gilt, new, 21s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
with 425 designs by Gustave’ Dore, 2ls., scarce ; Children’s Encyclopedia, 8 
vols,, 45s. ; Huime’s Queens of Old Spain, 5s. 6d.; Rackham’s Grimm's Fairy 
Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairbairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s. ; 
Ranke’s History of England, 6 vola,, £2 10s. Libraries purchased of any 
magnitude, £5 to £1000.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


A Smail Boy and others. ny nenry 
JAMES. With Frontispiece. 8vo. 12s. net. 


-RVER.—*‘ Rarely have there lived two brothers so great, and never 
A. 5 — of their childhood been told with such perception.” 


Wayfaring in France: from 
Auvergne to the Bay of Biscay. By E. 
HARRISON BARKER. M)lustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 
qs. 6d. net. 

Tax Wesrurnster Gazette.— A volume which should not fail to attract 
many readers, even if they are well acquainted with its original sources... 
this pleasant volume. q here are many admirable illustrations.” 








—_—_— 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Belief in Immortality and 
the Worship of the Dead. By J. G. FRAZER, 
D.C.L., LL.D. Litt.D. Vol. I. The Belief among the 
Aborigines of Australia, the Torres Straits Islands, New 
Guinea, and Melanesia. 8vo. 10s. net, 


Ma, Epwarp C1opp in the Dar.y Cunonicie.—* ‘If a man die, shall he live 
again?’ is a question asked chiliads before Job ever put it, and the genera- 
tions of mankind repeat it. In this profoundly interesting volume, Professor 
Frazer, out of the treasury of his knowledge, and with consummate art of 
attractive presentment, gives the answers devised by the Lower Races.” 


LITERATURE. 


Gitanjali (Song Offerings). 3, 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. A Collection of Prose Trans- 
lations made by the Author from the Original Bengali. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Tur Grorr.—" These are not poems to be read hastily or carelessly; they 
demand a certain surrender if their value is to be understood. Perhaps ali 
yeally great work does. Mr. Ernest Rhys has described the ‘Gitanjali* as a 
* spiritual revelation.’ The expression is no whit too strong, and with it we 
entirely associate ourselves,” 


Second Edition, with Appendiz and Maps. 
An Adventure. second Edition, with Appendix 


and Maps. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

















FICTION. 
H. G. WELLS’S MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 
Marriage. 25th Thousand. 6s. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The New Testament Documents: 
their Origin and Early History. By GEORGE 
MILLIGAN, D.D. With Twelve Facsimiles. S8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Tas Atuexazum.—‘ The highest praise is due to the lecturer for the lucidity 
of his style and the charm which he imparts to the facts which he presents.” 


St. Paul and Justification: Being 
an Exposition of the Teaching in the 
Epistles to Rome and Galatia. By the Ven. 
ARCHDEACON F. B. WESTCOTT, B.D. 8vo. 6s. net. 

Tur Times.— This valuable book. Students will be glad to make him their 
ide in this impressive exposition of St. Paul's teaching in the Epistles to the 
mans and Galatians, and of the significance of his phraseology. In both 
method and tone the book, which is of no great length, is a model of what New 
‘Testament study should be.’* 


Development and Purpose. a: 
Essay towards a Philosophy of Evolution. By I. T. 
HOBHOUSE, Martin White Professor of Sociology in the 
University of London. 8vo. 10s. net. 

Tar Darty News.—“ There is something characteristic and stimulating in 
the volume, It stands as the crown of Professor Hobhouse’s philosophical 
writings, at once summarising, revising, and carrying to a final conclusion the 
Various 8,eculations advanced in his previous works. It represents a serious 
Piece of solid reasoning.” 


HISTORY. 


An Industrial History of the 
| gag People. By J. R. H. MOORE. Crown 
vo. 5s. 6d. net, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The Continents and their People. 
Asia. A Supplementary Geography. By J. F. and A. H. 
CHAMBERLAIN. With Illustrations and Maps. Crown 
8vo. 3s, 


' MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
1I8 KOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
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NISBET'S BOOKS 








THE LATEST AND MOST UP-TO-DATE BOOK 
ON THE ‘TRIPOLI AND BALKAN WARS 








2nd Thousand 


TWO YEARS 
UNDER THE 
CRESCENT 


With Sketches, Photographs, 
and Coloured Drawings. 


Demy 8vo,. Price 10s. 6d, net. 


By H. C. SEPPINGS WRIGHT 


A clear, accurate, and engrossing account 
Turkish side, of the wars in 
and THRACE, by a corre- 
spondent who was in the firing line 
throughout. The book deals with the latest 
developments up to and including the fall of 
Adrianople. 


from the 


TRIPOLI 


MAITLAND OF LETHINGTON. 
By E. RUSSELL. With Illustrations, 1&s, net. 


“Mr. Russell has produced a work which is a model of how historical 
monographs should be written.”’—Spectator, 


SCOTTISH LIFE AND POETRY. 
By LAUCHLAN MACLEAN WATT, 
12s. Gd. net. 


CHANGING CHINA. 
By LORD WILLIAM CECIL, 
Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 


* Among recent books none has been more deeply informed with intellectual 
insight than Lord William Cecil's ‘Changing China.’ ” 
—Daily Mail, April 2, 1913, 


M.A., B.D. 








Fi/th Impression 
With Map and Illustrations. 


BROKEN LINKS IN SCOTTISH EDUCA. 
TION. By the Rev. JOHN SMITH, D.D., Hon. F.E.LS, 
2s. 6d. net. 


READY SHORTLY 
WITH THE BRITISH RED CROSS 
IN TURKEY 
By A. DUNCAN-JOHNSTONE. 
Mlustrations and Photographs by F. LYON. 65s. net. 





4TH THOUSAND 


A. C. BENSON’S 


NEW BOOK 


ALONG THE ROAD 


7s. 6d. net. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: “ We prefer this book of his to any 
that Mr. Benson bas recently given us.” 

The Observer says: “The best work he has given us for some 
time.” 








JAMES NISBET & CO., LTD., 





Telephone: Mayfair 2601, Telegraphie Address: Bookmen, London. 





22 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
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From CHATTO & WINDUS’S LIST 





A NEW BOOK BY MR. SWINBURNE. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Poetical Works. 
Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Tragedies. 


Crown 8vo, oa, gilt te te. 3s. 6d. net net, 


6 vols. 36s. net the set. 


5 vols. 3Os. net the set. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


GEORGE DU MAURIER: The Satirist of the Victorians, 


By T. MARTIN WOOD. With Photogravure Frontispiece and many Illustrations. Sm. feap. 4to. 


CAMBRIDGE FROM WITHIN. 


By CHARLES TENNYSON. With 12 Illustrations in colour and 8 insepia by HARRY MORLEY. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


7s. 6d. net. 


7s. 6d, net. 


Mr. A. C. Benson, in The Saturday Review, says :—“ A charming volume which exhibits much sympathetic insight and perceptive 


humour, and has moreover the great merit of being written in a style of real distinction. 


fine zest of youth.” 


It retains and recovers something of the 


MOZART’S OPERAS. A Critical Study. 


By EDWARD J. DENT. With Illustrations and musical examples. 
A BRILLIANT FIRST NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE EVERLASTING SEARCH. 


An Earty Review :—“The delicacy yet breadth of outlook is extraordinary. The people are all real . 
Here is not merely a new novelist, but a new and distinguished writer.”—Daily News. 


_ es HORACE W. C. NEWTE. Second Impression. 6g, 


is admirable. 


A 


‘YOUNG LADY.’ 


MARKINO (YOSHIO), Illustrated by: 


A Japanese Artist in London. 
With F Illustrations in Three Colours and 4 in Monochrome by the 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

The Charm of London: Passages selected by ALFRED 

With 12 Illustrations in Colour by YosuH1o Marxryo. 


Author. 


H, Hyatt, 


By Yosuio Marxrno. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net; velvet calf gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


Oxford from Within. 
With a Note and 12 Illustrations in Three Colours and 8 in Mono- 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; parchment, 


gee by Yosuio Margino. 
15s. net 


Large feap. 4to, cloth, 20s. net each; Large Parer Corizs, parchment, 


By Hvuen ps 


42s. net each, 


The Colour of London. 
With Introduction by M. H. Spretmann, Preface and Illustrations in 


Three Colours and Sepia by Yosuio Marxino. 


The Colour of Paris. 
With Introduction by L. 


GoncourT, 


By MM. Les Acapimiciens 


BENEpitTe, Preface and Illus- 


trations in Three Colours and Sepia by Yosuio MaRrxino. 


The Colour of Rome. 
Introduction by Dovatas Stapen, Preface and Illustrations in Three 


By Oxave M. Porrer. 


Colours and Sepia by Yosu1ro Marxrno. 


NEVILL (RALPH), Books by: 


London Clubs: Their History and Treasures. 

With Coloured Frontispiece and 8 Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
With numerous Illustrations 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. Cd, net. 


E.) and LEWIS 
With 9 Illus- 


The Man of Pleasure. 


in Colour and Monochrome. 


JERNINGHAM (C. 
BETTANY.—The Bargain Book. 
trations and 9 folding Charts. 


A full list will be 
sent on application. 


WALTER BESANT 
THOMAS HARDY 
GEORGE MACDONALD 
A full list will be 

sent on application. 





Under the General Editorship of Prof. I. GOLLANCZ, D.Litt. 


Aruteivs, Cupid and Psyche, etc. 
Asser, The Life of King Alfred. 
Leyepict (Saint), The Rule of. 
Bontrace (Saint), English Corres- 
pondence of. 
Brownixe (Ronert), Men 
Women, 2 vols, 
The Love of 
Double 


and 


Bury (Ricuarp pe), 
Books (Philobitlon). 
TaLpERON, Six Dramas of, 
volume, 2s, 6d. net. 
Cavacier TO wIs Lavy, THE, 
CuancemaGye, Early Lives of, 
CuaTeLatng OF VexrG!, THE 
Cuavucer, The Prologue, and Minor 
Poems. By Professor Sxeat. 
Cuavucer, The Kuight’'s Tale. 
Cuavcer, The Man of Law's Tale, &€, 
Cuaucer, The Prioress’s Tale, etc. 
Cuavcer, he Legend of Good 
Women. 











Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY 


S&LINCOURT. 


By W. J. Lorrie, F.S.A. 


With 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


By CECIL DUNCAN JONES. 


- Tho finish of style 


HOLMES «. d., M.A., Disoster of the National 
Portrait Gallery), Books by: 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 64. net each. 


Notes on the Science of Picture-Making. With 


Photogravure Frontispiece, 


Notes on the Art of Rembrandt. 


With Photo 


gravure Frontispiece and 44 Plates, 


SANGORSKI (ALBERTO), 


minated by: 


Books Iillu- 


Feap.4to, Jap. vellum, gilt top, 6s. net each ; parchment, gilt side and 
gilt top, silk ties, 8s. 6d. net each. Each page beautifully illuminated 
in Missal style, and facsimiled in colours, 


Prayers written at Vailima by Roserr Lous 


STEVENSON, 


With an Introduction by Mrs. Stevenson, 


The Sermon on the Mount. 


Morte d’Arthur. 


of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


by Kerra Henperson and Nozman WILKINSON. 


top, 21s. net. 


By Aurrep Lorp Tennyson. 


THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE, 


printed from the Globe Edition of CHaucrr, 
With 20 Illustrations in ( ‘oloured Collotype 


Re- 


by permission 


Crown 4to, cloth, gut 


THE POEM-BOOK OF THE GAEL 


Selected and Edited by Exranor Hutt. 


With binding 


design, title-page, and initials reproduced from Irish MSS, Small cr. 8v0, 


cloth, gilt top, 6s, net, 


FLAMMARION (CAMILLE). — Popular 


Astronomy: 


Translated by J. E.tarp Gors, F.R.A.S. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


trations, 


CONTAINS WORKS BY 


ROBERT BROWNING 
RICHARD JEFFERIES 
_ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


AUSTIN DOBSON 
LORD MACAULAY 
WALT WHITMAN 


THE KING’S CLASSICS 


Cuavucer, The Parliament of Birds, 
and the House of Fame. 

Cicero, Friendship, Old Age, and 
Scipio's Dream. 

Cornci (Gautier DE), Of the Tumbler 
of Our Lady. 

Daniksx and Drarroy, Delia and Idea. 

Dante, The Vita Nuova. Italian text 
with D. G. Rosserri’s translation 
on the opposite pages, 

Dante, Early Lives of. 

Dexxer (Tuomas), The Gull’s Horn- 


E1xon BASILige, 

Evtor (Groreer), Silas Marner. 

Eve.rn (Joun), The Life of Margaret 
Godolphin. 

FirzGeeacp (Epwarp), Polonius. 

Fux Firz-Waning, The Romance of, 

Gasxett (Mrs.), Cranford. 


Geaseuren, The Vicar of Wakefield. 





IcELANDIC, TRANSLATIONS FROM THE, 

JoceLYN oF BeakeLtonp, The 
Chronicle of. 

Kives’ Lerrers. 

LAN@LAND, The Vision of Piers the 
Plowman. In modern English by 
Professor Skat, 

Tue HovuseHoLp oF 
More. 

Mepievat Lore. 

Monmovutu, Memoirs of Robert Cary, 
Earl of. 

Moke (Sir Tuomas), Utopia. 

Morris (Witit1aM), The "Defense of 
Guenevere, etc. 

Nun's Rute, The, or geen Riwle. 
Double volume. 2s. 6d. ne 

Pertiz (Georee), The Petite. Pallace. 
Two volumes. 

Pisaw (CuRISTINE DE), The Book of 
the Duke of True Lovers, 

Por (E. A.), Poems. 


Stim Tuomas 


A General Description of the 





feavens. 


With 3 Plates and 288 Illus 


In Cloth, 2s. net each; 
Leather, 3s. net each. 


W. S. GILBERT 
JUSTIN MeCARTHY 
and many others. 


1s. 6d. each net 


Ports RoraL or ENGLAND 45® 
ScoTLanp. 

Reape (CHaries), Peg Woffington. 

Rotanp, Tue Sona or 

Rorer (WIt11am), The Life of Sir 
Thomas More. 

Sarrno: One Hundred Lyrics. By 
Buss Carman, 

SHAKESPEARE, The Sonnets. 

Swirrt, ‘The Battle of the Books, with 
Extracts from the Literature of the 
Phalaris Controversy. 

Srawonps (J. A.), Wine, Women, and 
Song. 

Tempe (Str W.), On the Gardens of 
Epicurus, etc, 

Watro.e (Horace), The Castle of 
Otranto. 

Waits (James), The Falstaff Letters. 


Worpsworts, The Prelude. Double 
volume, 2s. 6d. net. 
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